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What’s the matter with us anyway? 

Why do we persist in making things so 
tough for ourselves. 

Here we have the greatest country the 
world has ever known, and we proceed to 
make an obstacle race out of what should 
be a straight, easy run. 

We have intelligent and industrious 
people—most of them would rather work 
than strike. 

We have plenty of raw materials—yet 
business is held back by artificial man-made 
shortages. 


We have marvelous plants and machines 








MAN-MADE OBSTACLES 
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—partly idle through strikes, needless regue 
lations and confusing taxes. 

We have big hungry markets, waiting to 
absorb goods, and yet we starve them. 

Man-made obstacles—conflicting laws, 
pressure groups, selfishness—all help to 
waste our opportunity to enjoy years of 
prosperous business and better living. 

Why can’t we quit fumbling, think 
straight, and go to work? 

The responsibility is ours—yours and 


mine. 
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This organization of over a hundred trained engineers has twenty- 


seven years of consulting management engineering experience. 


We invite you to write for more information, or to request 


a personal interview in your office. 


THE TRUNDLE 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio, Bulkley Building 


CHICAGO, City National Bank Building, 
208 S. La Salle Street 





NEW YORK, Graybar Building, 
420 Lexington Avenue 
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This month we hear from: 





[RANK M. TAIT, author of “Amer- 
ica’s Hardest Worker,” page 5, is a former 
business associate of Thomas A, Edison 
and a neighbor of his. In 
his article, Mr, Tait veri- 
fies the reputation Edison 
had for long hours, per- 
sistence and _ frugality. 
And he sees in Edison’s 
success a lesson for to- 
day’s workingman who 
thinks he can get more 
for himself and family in 
living comforts by work- 





ing less. 

In 1893, Mr. Tait assisted Edison in 
perfecting a method of briquetting iron 
res for use in blast furnaces for the 
Crane Iron Works, the first company in 
the United States to manufacture pig iron 
with anthracite fuel. Later that year and 
the next he assisted in building and then 
yperated and directed the electric light 
ind power plant at Catasauqua, Pennsyl- 
vania, which was among the first plants 
n the United States to use the three-wire 
system for distributing electric current 
vhich Edison had invented. 

In the 1920’s the Tait residence was 
across a wooded ravine from the Edison 
home in the Llewellyn Park section of 
West Orange, New Jersey, and once again 
these two “electrical” men were in close 
laily contact.” 

Mr. Tait has been prominent in the elec- 
tric light and power industry for almost as 
long as there has been such an industry. 
He was president of the National Electric 
Light Association in 1913. He has been 
perating the Dayton Power and Light 
Company interests since 1905. They em- 
brace a territory of more than 5,400 square 
miles and furnish utility service to more 
than 300 communities in Southwest Ohio. 


Roy H. MURRAY who wrote, “The 
Best Is Yet To Be,” page 8, was a Meth- 
dist pastor in the Pacific Northwest for 
fifteen years before he 
was “called” from ac- 
tive ministry to secular 
journalism. 

He had a small, strug- 
gling pastorate in Wash- 
ington where Grand Cou- 
lee Dam was built and 
almost overnight it be- 
came a teeming center of 
activity when workers 
from all over the country, representing all 
religious faiths—and no faith at all— 
flocked there for work. 

From his rich experiences there and 
elsewhere he has written a truly fine ar- 
ticle on the need for providing a construc- 
tive program and not just financial relief 
for persons in their declining years. In his 
recently conducted studies of the subiect 
he has had an opportunity to analyze pro- 
grams already in effect in several Amer- 
ican communities. “The Best Is Yet To 
Be” is a report on the current realization 
that America has an obligation to plan for 
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the increasing numbers of older people who 
are already beginning to assume a mor 
sizeable proportion of our population. 

. ° Mr. Murray’s early educational life was 

spent in a little one-room school and in a 

small, frame country church and he lived 

on a Kansas farm. He worked as an elec 


SHOW HOW HE’LL BE trician and a real estate salesman befor: 


he was able to complete his college educa- 

Mi WEY tion at Southeastern College, Winfield, 
AHEAD S AUL W. ABEL’S article, “Don’t Fenc« 

Him In,” page 22, deals with the vicious 


Kansas. Finally, he was able to continu 
tendency to treat veterans, not as a part 


his preparation for the ministry at 
IN AN ARMY JOB! - of American society, but 



















































theological school at Evanston, Illinois. 
as a separate group de 


pendent upon others fo: 
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on war production. His increasing con 
cern with veterans and their problems ai 
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ese prisoners of war who 
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Don was born at Warren, Minnesota, in 
1911 and the family moved to souther 
California. He grew up and acquired his 
education there, graduating from the Uni 
versity of Southern California with a doc 
tor’s degree in American history in 1939. 
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AMERICAS HARDEST WORKER 


7 ’ A ’ . . 
DY Frank M. lait, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 


MONG papers crossing my desk recently was a sta 
tistical report on the power and light industry in 
the United States. 

type—that is all they were to me at first glance: total capi- 


Cold, hard figures, set in black 


talization sixteen billions of dollars; gross annual wages and 
salaries exceeding five hundred fifty millions of dollars; em- 
ployees numbering better than a quarter of a million. 

Had these statistics been for any other industry they 
probably would have received scant attention beyond that 
first glance. But since most of my working life has been 
spent within the power and light industry, I reflected on 
what they meant in terms of comfort and well-being for 
America’s one hundred and forty million people, in the pro- 
duction of the good things of life and in adding to the 
dignity of living. 

My thoughts turned back to the man, Thomas Alva Edi- 
son, whose genius founded this great industry and whose 
faith in its destiny hurried its development into a mature 
instrument for good that daily affects the lives of every one 
of us in a hundred different ways. 





February 11, 1947, is the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of Thomas Edison. A business associate and 
neighbor of his recalls exclusively for readers of 
this magazine the hard work and the frugality for 
which Edison was noted and suggests that the worker 
of today might well take a leaf from Edison’s book. 


[ am not trying to “sell” electricity when I say that Edi- 
son’s contributions are fnextricably woven into our present- 
day pattern of living. And, although Edison, personally, did 
not invent all the electrical conveniences in use today, none 
of these things would be possible without his basic inven- 
tions and discoveries. 

Edison’s invention of the first practical incandescent elec- 
tric lamp, while it captured the public’s fancy as a symbol 
of a great achievement, actually was only a small part of 
his work in this field. Of his 1,097 patented inventions— 
by far the greatest number ever issued by the United States 
Patent Office to any one individual—more than 360 dealt 
with electric lighting and power distribution. His creations 
in this field included everything from giant dynamos to con- 
switches, sockets, meters 


insulators, control boxes, 


In short, he invented an entire generating and 


duits, 
and fuses. 
distributing system which, more than sixty years later, still 
bears a striking resemblance to his methods and devices, 
The fact that 
foresightedness and not an indication that the industry has 
lacked progressiveness. 

To me Edison, his life and accomplishments, are America 
all rolled up into one. No one who knew him or who knows 
the story of his life can fail to thrill at the qualities and 
characteristics that made him great. It was my good fortune, 
both as a youth and in later years, to know and work with 
Edison. These associations I have had with him are among 


his ideas have endured is a tribute to his 








the most cherished memories I possess. 
it is 
as hard and 


have 


People asked me whether 
that worked 


long as his biographers say he did. 


true Edison 


[s it not more legend than fact, they will 
isk? No! It is not legend, although his 
achievements legendary. As a 
still in fell to 
good fortune to work as his helper when 


he was 


seem 


youth my teens, it my 


called in by an iron manutac- 
turer in my home town of Catasauqua, 


Pennsyivania, to devise a 


method for making pig iron 
vith anthracite coal. The year 
is 1893, so that would fix 


Edison's age at forty-six and, 


while at the time, I was much 


younger, despite the disparity 
+ 


in our ages, his energy and 


relentless drive literally wore 


me dow 1 


In order to try to keep up 


the pace set by Edison, I de- 
vised this solution: At the 
close of each Friday’s work 
day, when Mr. Edison left for 


West Orange, New ye rsey, I 


vould promptly go to bed and 


I asked him why it 
to his old car, which 


Orange laboratory. 
was that he clung 
had no curtains and offered so little in 
the way of protection from wind and 
rain, when he obviously could have af- 
forded and used the finest automobile. 
His reply was that he wanted trans- 
portation, not fine appearances. 

The statistics on the power and light 


industry so intrigued me when consid- 


ered in the light of the great benefits 
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in training many industrial workers. 
The world’s first phonograph was a 
crude little instrument on that day in 
August, 1887, when Edison first dem- 
latest creation. But it 
that the important 
latest 


more than 


onstrated his 
and 
The 
that 
phonggraphs are now in 


worked, was 
available statistics 
22,000,000 home 
that 
commercial counterpart, the juke box, 
500,000 


thing. 
show 
use, its 


provides music in establish- 


that the public 
will buy more than 200,000,- 
000 1947, 
still 


and 


ments, and 


records in 


One could go further 


and quote facts figures 


for a dozen other great indus- 
tries which either were start- 
were im- 


ed by Edison or 


proved, expanded or made 


possible by his inventions and 


scientific discoveries. The 
telegraph, the telephone, elec- 
tric traction, electronics, these 
and many more lesser known 
components of twentieth cen- 
to the 


tury living owe much 


work that Edison did. 


leep through until I had This excellent character study of America’s great inventor, shows When one considers the 
icquired sufficient rest to him checking late at night the performance of his talking machine. career of Edison one is 
iwain tackle the problems with struck with realization that 


him that commenced each Tuesday 


morning 


Edison's work at Catasauqua pro 


duced results highly significant to the 


ron industry. Until then, all pig iron 


had been produced in blast turnaces em 


His 


employment of hard 


ploying soft coal problem was to 


make possible the 


coal, because Pennsylvania's rich anthra 


cite ce posits were near by By dev ising a 


process for increasing the blast furnace 


temperatures and for molding the iron 


ore into proper size and shaped bri 


quettes, he successtully pioneered in a 


field of endeavor in which, today, few 
persons realize he played a vital part. 


Despite the many honors that came to 
him during his lifetime, Edison always 
remained essentially a plain individual 
untouched by vanity and pomp. I never 
cease to smile in recalling, for instance, 


how Edison went back and forth to 


work daily in an old rather dilapidated, 
model-T Ford. His 


have a penchant for getting stuck in 


driver seemed to 


snowdrifts, and on several occasions | 
saw Edison helping him push the con- 
traption from a snow bank. 

On one such occasion, when all efforts 
failed to get the model-T freed, Edison 
finally was persuaded to accept my oft- 
repeated offer of a lift in my car to 
motor him the short distance to his West 


that flowed from Edison’s work in this 


field that I decided to do a little digging, 
Not 


a comprehensive survey 


on my own, into his other work. 


equipped to do 
which would deal with all facets of his 
and indirect 


inventions, I decided 


work, both as to the direct 


extensions of his 


to limit my research, if such it may be 


termed, to one or two more fields of 


endeavor in which the line of develop 
ment carries backward without deviation 
to Edison 

Edison’s invention of the motion pic- 
1889 created entire 


ture camera in an 


new industry, one never envisioned prior 


to his work. At first hardly nothing 
more than a toy, the motion picture not 
only was conceived in Edison’s mind 
infant enterprise 
He 
built the first motion picture studio and 
The 


Rob- 


bery,” for example, was the first motion 


but he nurtured the 


well along the road to maturity. 
produced the first film pictures. 


Edison-produced “Great Train 


picture to have a plot. It was a mile- 
stone in the industry’s progress. 
Today, the motion picture industry, 
expanded and broadened by men who 
picked up and carried on Edison’s work, 
is an important part of our national 
framework, for in addition to providing 
entertainment for the millions it is used 
extensively in furthering education and 


within his record of accomplishment lies 


1 lesson for America to absorb and com- 


prehend. He didn’t invent the electric 
i he motion pic- 


light, the phonograph, { 


ture or any other of his 1,000-odd crea- 
tions by dodging work or refusing to 
think; he did all those things only be 
work and creative thinking 


cause hard 


formed a part of his daily creed. 
| do not mean to imply that everyone 
eighty- and even 


To- 


day that is neither necessary nor desir- 


should work seventy- 


ninety-hour weeks as Edison did. 


able, because men like Edison have pro- 


vided us with the ability to produce 


within a few hours what it would 
have taken weeks to produce not so 
many years ago. But I would like to 


suggest that an America still struggling 
reconversion to 
the 


might well find 


with the problems of 
full 


cessation of hostilities, 


peace more than a year after 
the solution to its problems by squeezing 
more work within our shortened hours 
of labor and by thinking a great deal 
more. 

Had Edison lived beyond his eighty- 
four years, he would have been 100 on 
1947. It is difficult to 


realize that he has been gone for sixteen 


February 11, 


years, because the many things he ac- 
complished are so much a part of today 


xk * 


and tomorrow. 
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EXPERIMENT 
IN DEMOCRACY 


By Donald W. Mitchell 


MEMBER, KIWANIS CLUB OF HUNTSVILLE, TEXAS 


ae E all want liberty, but 
... Leaning forward 
in an effort to make 


himself clear to the interpreter an earn- 
est young Japanese soldier in a prisoner 
of war camp near Huntsville, Texas, 
strove to express a thought revolution- 
ary to the Japanese mind. 

“We all want liberty but does not the 
concentration of political power neces- 
sary to win a war in itself necessitate 
dictatorship and therefore make democ- 
racy impossible ?” 

The man whose privilege it was to 
answer that question was a Kiwanian— 
one of five members of the Huntsville, 
Texas, club, two of them past presidents 
—who had volunteered to play a part 
in one of the most interesting attempts 
to sell democracy that had ever been 
made in the United States. They were 
Doctors J. L. Clark, Francis McCray, 
Donald W. Mitchell, M. B. Messamer 
and Lee A. McGee, the first two past 
presidents of the Huntsville club. But 
their membership in Kiwanis was coin- 
cidental—they were working as faculty 
members of Sam Houston College. The 
project was such a success that others 
took it up and the hope we hold today 
for successful re-education of the Jap- 
anese people along democratic lines by 
our occupation forces was born in the 
prisoner of war camp near Huntsville, 
Texas. 

In the fall of 1945 the War Depart- 
ment had set up at the local prisoner 
of war camp formerly occupied by 7,000 
Germans a test situation for the pur- 
pose of finding out the responsiveness 
of Japanese to democratic influences and 
ideas. Because the Japanese had earlier 
been regarded as tough-minded fanatics 
upon whom propaganda was wasted, the 
experiment at Huntsville was the only 
one of its kind and involved less than 
300 carefully screened prisoners who 
had already shown some tendency to co- 
operate. 

General instruction was in charge of 
Lt. Col. Boude Moore, commanding of- 


ficer of the camp, and Dr. Charles 
Hepner, educational director, both ex- 
missionaries with long experience in 
Japan. For training on an advanced 
level twenty-five leading Japanese (all 
ex-officers and university graduates ) 
were selected. It was to this specialized 
class that members of the Sam Houston 
faculty directed their work with the five 
Kiwanians among those who did the ac- 
tual lecturing. 

At the beginning of the course all 
lecturers agreed that an honest, frank 
discussion with opportunity for the 
audience to ask questions was in itself 
a primary lesson in democracy. Amer 
ican democracy would be described as 
clearly as possible and its strength and 
weakness permitted to speak for them 
selves. The speaker read his lecture in 
English, pausing after each paragraph 
for translation. The speech with trans- 


lation was expected to occupy an hour 
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Five Huntsville, Texas, Kiwanians 
were among the original government 
personnel who first taught U. S. 


principles to Japanese prisoners. 
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and was then followed by a question 
period of equal length. Since the Jap- 
anese had been provided with copies ol 
the speech in advance and had studied 
them this period was seldom dull. 

In the early phase of this work efforts 
were made to put a lecturer on the spot 
with embarrassing questions. The first 
question the writer was called upon to 
answer ran something like this: 

“Roosevelt came in power at a time 
of extreme national crisis in the United 
States and carried his country out of 
depression to great heights. Hitler did 
the same thing in Germany. Therefore, 
does not this parallel justify Hitler?” 

To the obvious reply that the moral 
content of their careers was diametri 
cally different the young man mused a 
moment and then retorted, “You can 
say that because you won the war’’—an 
answer which brought a general laugh. 

The democratic ideal of fraternity, 
especially as applied between nations, 
was also difficult for the Japanese to 
grasp. A University of Kobe graduate 

(Continued on page 32) 


































‘Lhe best 


IS 
yet to be 


By Roy H. Murray 


LONELY old man lives across 
Midwest 
has retired 


the street from a large 

industrial plant. He 
on a pension, but he has nothing to do 
and no one to talk to. So at noon he 
comes timidly into the company’s cafe- 
teria in the hope that some one will 
have time to visit with him. No one 
ever does, so he gives up and does not 
return for months. But always the 
crowd of busy people with something to 
do draws him back once more to another 
experience of frustration and disappoint 
ment. 

On the other hand, a woman, also 
alone, recently retired in the same neigh- 
borhood. But she had a pile of books 
that she had not found time to read and 
plans to learn Spanish and some refine- 
ments of the art of cooking that she 
had never had time for. The other day 
she reported that there were as many 
things ahead of her as ever. 

Here we have two ways to meet old 
age: as castaways drifting with the 
winds and currents of life around us, 
or as pecple with a purpose. We can 
have it either way if we act in time. 

For one thing, those of us who will 
be old in twenty or thirty years will 
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Providing hobbies, recreation and social interests for older peop'e 


is being recognized as more important than mere financial security. 


have a lot more company than old people 
today. About six out of every hundred 
Americans in 1940 were past sixtv-five 
The figure has doubled since 1900 and 


will double again betore 1980 The per 


centage of childre n and young people 1S 
on the decrease and it will continue to 
short periods vhen cir 


fall, except for 
cumstances like the last war temporarily 
increased the birth rate. 

We will have increased standing and 
power all the way from our own neigh 


hborhood to the nation’s capit il,. because 


we will have a 
We can expect 


larger proportion of the 
votes. more attention 
from the man who wants to be justice 
of the peace as well as the man who 
wants to be president. Legislatures will 
give us more consideration as well. So 
will business 

Trends for the last ten vears indicate 
some of the things that will be done for 
assis- 


us. Social security and old age 


tance programs are being strengthened 


in nearly every state and by Congress 
States are beginning to set up depar 
ments for old age assistance that go far 
bevond paying out money. Indiana re 


cently announced such a_ department 


with machinery to: study the causes of 
senescence and senility, plan for the care 
of the aged, inform the public of diseases 
to which the aged are especially sus- 
ceptible and how they may be guarded 
against, encourage the employment of 
the aged at tasks for which they are 
fitted, and guide the voters and the leg- 
islature in improving the laws affecting 
the aged. 
Some cities, such as Miami, Florida, 
are beginning to make provision for the 
recreational and social life of the aged, 
just as most communities now plan for 
the recreational needs of children and 
youth. In Miami, whose climate attracts 
oldsters in droves, the city council, the 
chamber of commerce, and other com- 
munity groups provide buildings and 
equipment, set aside special days, and 
employ the necessary help in the form 
of recreational leaders and promotional 
clerks. The idea seems to be to make 
these elder citizens and guests forget 


their age and remember only that they 


are people. 

In New York, Cleveland, Los Angeles, 
and Vancouver, British Columbia, Old 
Age Centers have been established. New 
York has a private clinic under the 
direction of one of the nation’s leading 


‘ounselors for the aged. The Cleveland 
center was founded with the help of a 
gitt by a tar-sighted citizen and is a 
among the social service 
The Los Angeles 


center represents the creative enterprise 


valued unit 
agencies of that city. 
of the aged themselves. It was founded 
by Lillian Martin after she had been 
retired from a university faculty by an 
ige limit, and had made a second career 
as a social worker. We may expect 
more of these enterprises of a semi 
private nature in the cities and rural 
communities of the country. 

branch of 


\n entirely new public 


health is arising, which will deal ex- 
clusively with the problems of the aging. 
It is called Gerontology and combines 
the purely physical side of medicine with 
factors 


the social and_ psychological 


which bulk large in the problems of 


older people. Specialists in this field 
will gradually become available to the 
citizens of most of our American com 


munities. 


Churches have long been a major 
iwency for helping older people adjust 
to their environment. They sponso1 


groups of various kinds whose programs 
ind meeting time suit the interest and 
older 


maintain a 


convenience of their members 


Moreover they fellowship 
and promote a point of view that empha 
sizes the importance rather than the age 
of older folks 

More than five years ago one denomi 
nation began to experiment with sum 
mer camps and conferences exclusively 
for older people. They were careful to 
accommodate the living conditions and 
the hours to the slower pace of their 
ruests. But the program was filled with 
solid consideration of the vital problems 
the community, the church, and the 
world. It was designed to make people 
realize that they were citizens of the 
world with the responsibilities of Chris 
tians and citizens rather than to remind 
them of the number of their birthdays. 
It pointed them forward, not backward. 
The war interrupted this program, but 
now it is forging ahead with the enthu 
siastic response of the oldsters. 

There will be more of us and more 
will be done for us when we get old; 
that is certain. But unless there is more 
to us, our lot will be little improved 
For it is not a matter of what they have 
in money or health that makes old people 
happy and well adjusted to life. Neither 
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is it what the community or the state 
does for them. It is what they are and 
how well they have learned to handle 
their feelings. It is what they can do 
with the resources at hand. Anyone who 
has always been a problem to himselt 
and to those around him will be a prob 
lem when he is old. But one who has 
learned to live under whatever condi- 
tions he finds will be well on the road 
to living with old age when the time 
comes. 

We have all been embarrassed to see 
some old man trying to make love to a 
young girl or an old woman wearing 
styles designed to set off the charms of 
vouth. It is still more serious when an 
old man refuses to face the reality of 
his declining strength and move grace- 
fully into a job more fitted to his capac- 
mother who refuses to relin- 
the 

them is 
the habits 


that will keep her from accepting the 


ities. A 


quish to her growing children 


increasing responsibility due 


giving a dress rehearsal of 


at sixty-five. It is 
the 


her 
late to 
limitations in our life and surroundings. 


facts of 


age 
never too learn to accept 
But it is always easier to learn now 
than ten or twenty vears from now. 
While we must live in peace with our 
add to them 
that of 


Life is always richer if 


limitations, we need not 


from our imagination or our 
timid advisers. 
it is lived on the frontier of adventure. 
\ new skill learned every year; a new 
field of knowledge entered; a cause to 
which we give our thought and energy; 
new scenes visited and new experiences 
enjoyed ; these are some of the fields of 
adventure that are open to us as long 
as we live. 

But the spirit of adventure is not a 
quick growing plant. It needs to be cul- 
learn to 


tivated over 


grow as well during the barren years 


many years, to 
of adversity as during the lush years 
of ease. Then it will have its roots deep 
in our personality and its branches will 
spread far to catch the stimulation of 
our environment. 

An important part of adventurous liv- 
ing is having,fun. And we will need to 
have fun old. In 
community with a heavy concentration 


of Old Age Assistance clients, the relief 


when we are one 


office was besieged with calls for medi- 
cal diagnosis and treatment. Many of 
their cases came two or three times a 
the most woeful stories of 


Then 


week with 
pain need. 
imagination organized a recreation pro- 
gram for these old people. At once the 
calls for medical attention dropped off 


and someone’ with 


sharply. These old people were not 
frauds; they were sick for some fun. 
If we are going to have fun in later 
life, we must begin now to enjoy some- 
thing besides tennis and football or late 
parties. These will be out of our reach 
then. 

The older we get the more our friends 
mean to us, and the less we can count 
on the old ones. They begin to drop off 
Or we leave familiar 
New 


In every community 


or move away. 


scenes and faces. friends should 
be easy to make. 
there are old people who need friends 
and want them. It would seem that they 
would naturally be drawn into the clos- 
est fellowships of friends. Yet it is their 


aloneness that makes us shudder when 





old. Why are they 


friend-hungry 


we think of growing 
the 


people of their own 


alone in midst of 


age and interests? 
It must be that they have never learned 
That art will 
the 


making money or any other that we can 


the art of making friends. 


be worth more to us than art of 


acquire. It will serve us longer. 
The art of making friends is a natural 
And 


practically all of us have that interest. 


growth of our interest in people. 


If we did not, we would not read page 
after page of fiction, or sit for hours 
before a motion picture screen, just to 
see what people are doing. Our com- 
munity is full of people who will gladly 
share their experiences with us. In ad 
dition they will give us companionship 
and listen to our own story. The only 
hard thing about learning to make 
friends is keeping ourselves at it until 
it has become a habit. 

The war was good to many old per 
sons when it gave them an opportunity 
to work at a real job once more. Once 
more they could use their skills, their 
judgment, and their reliability in making 
a needed contribution to the life of their 


community and nation. Many men and 
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women prefer to continue working even 
when the financial need for doing so is 
past. They do it for the same reason 
that your small son “wants to help” and 
that you like to think about how useful 
your job is to your business or the 
country. Something important to do is 
as necessary a§ enough to eat, for young 
or old. But many occupations must be 
given up on the threshold of old age. 
That calls for planning ahead. 

The day ought to come when we will 
be able to retire gradually. By the time 
we are sixty some of us could begin to 
we might be 


take a slower 


transferred to a different job, or the 


pace, or 


length of our work day could be reduced. 
Then we could work to an older age. 
Many of us might never retire while 
This will require 
and 


we kept our health. 
the 
management as well as the worker. It 


cooperation of labor unions 
might also require some changes in the 
regulations controlling Social Security 
benefit payments. But the idea is worth 
careful study and thorough discussion 
because it will benefit everybody con- 
cerned. Workers, industry, unions, gov- 
ernment, and the public will gain by it. 

Gradual retirement will only partially 
solve our problem of something to do. 
In fact it will give us a longer unoccu- 
pied day, while at the same time we will 
require less time for sleep. Long hours 
will remain to be filled by a hobby, an 
that skill and 
results in a satisfying product. All of 
us will some day need hobbies that have 
the 


avocation demands our 


roots back in vigorous years of 
And the 


and 


youth and middle age. man 


or woman with interest trained 
hands invested in a hobby is well started 
on his way to retirement security. 

\ny of these or all of them together, 
however, provide only a partial answer 
to our old age problem. They must be 
a part of something deeper, something 
We make peace 
with the whole of life. We must learn 
that life is good and that our part in it 


spiritual. must our 


is significant. 

Saint Paul must have had that adjust- 
ment pretty well completed when he 
learned in 
therewith to be 


whatsoever 
content.” 
For 


wrote, “I have 
state | 


Of course his problem was easy. 


am, 


him, his own feelings, his future, and 
the problems of the world were all 


the on-going purpose that 
he found in the world. And that pur- 
pose he found good, for it was God’s 
purpose. If our plan for old age securi- 
tv is built on the same foundation we 
can expect it to be equally firm. * * * 


bound up with 
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JOHN S. COFFMAN was born and reared in 
South Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, in an unin- 
spiring low rent area which had no facilities 
for recreation or healthful 
father’s income as a railroad brakeman was 
hardly enough to provide the bare essentials 
for the family of eight brothers and sisters, 
especially since he was employed only two 
or three days a week during John’s early 
youth. John’s mother wasn’t able to do much 
for the children, either—she had fourteen 
surgical operations during the years when the 


activities. His 


night 


eht of the Gospel 











children were growing up. 

With this background, it is easy to see why 
John started to run the streets when he was 
only eight years old. He soon became part 
of a gang of older boys who taught him to 
throw pieces of scrap iron from railroad cars, 


so they could pick it up and sell it. Most 
of them were arrested and sent to reform school but John was released and once 


again began to drift. 


Luckily, at this stage Past District Governor Frank Wallis 


of the Harrisburg Kiwanis club became interested in him and the young fellow’s 


interests became directed along respectable channels. 


John had just turned twenty-two when 


the war broke and he served hon- 


orably in the United States Navy during World War Il and is now living with Mrs 


Coffman and their two sons. 


He is completing his high school education to fit 


himself for college and the gospel ministry, working in the evening shift in a steel 


company to support himself and his family. 





By John Ss. Coffman 


REAT speakers appear 

many organizations, eloquent 

J ly pleading the cause of youth 

In too many cases, that is the end of 

the effort. I am thankful that the K1- 

wanis Club of Harrisburg does not and 

did not ignore such pleas. The Kiwanis 

motto. “We Build,” was to them much 

more than a mere slogan. It presented 

a challenge and the club met this chal- 

lenge when they set out to actively help 

the bovs in the low rent areas of 
Harrisburg. 

Looking back to those vears when 
was a member of the Kiwanis Knights, 
I can appreciate now, from an adult 
effort put 
Kiwanians. 


view point, the intelligent 


forth by the Harrisburg 
Each man was given a boy to look after, 


and every Saturday night those young 





before 


Kiwanis Knights would meet at. the 


Y.M.C.A. 


refreshments, and 


for an evening of fellowship, 
gymnastics. Every 
vear the Kiwanis Knights were sent to 


the Y.M.C.A. 


week. 


Camp Shikellimy for one 


That program has been in effect since 
1932. What good has it done? Was it 
No doubt these questions 


were often heard in discussions. Think 


worthwhile ? 


for a moment of the stages youth will 
go through in his growth into manhood. 
When he is about twelve years of age he 
is emotional. He looks to an adult as an 
example. The surroundings mean much 
during this emotional season of pre- 
manhood. 

During the dark days of the depres- 
sion these young Kiwanis Knights were 


living in an environment where there 
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was no adult guidance. They were lack- 
ing the right food, the right recreation, 
the good fellowship in sports. People of 
fortunate looked 
down on the youth of poor neighbor- 


more neighborhoods 
hoods, and this contempt developed an 
inferiority complex in the boys. They 
carried chips on their shoulders and 
were ready to fight at the drop of a hat. 
Many landed in reform schools for steal 
ing, and a great number in detention 
homes for missing school. It seemed 
the whole world was against them until 
November of 1932, when the late Mr. 
Frank Wallis, of the Harrisburg Kiwa- 
nis club, visited the neighborhood where 
we lived. 

Mr. Wallis gave us cards to join the 
Kiwanis Knights, asking us to attend 
the meeting the following Saturday. We 
all laughed and said “He must be crazy. 
No one isn’t going to give us anything 
for nothing.’”” Nevertheless, as Satur- 
day came around, all my buddies were 
Each went 


there. separately so the 


others would not know he was going. 
When the roll was called, every mem- 
ber of the gang was present. 

The first meeting ended in a free 
for-all in the gymnasium. There were 
many black eyes and bloody noses that 
night. Sometimes I wonder how the men 
of the Kiwanis club were encouraged 
to go on with their efforts. 

The first organized meeting was held 
the following Saturday. We had devo- 
tions, talks, movies, and later a recrea- 
tional period in the gymnasium. This 
meeting remained orderly to the end and 
the Kiwanis Knights were on their way 
to success. 

In the summer of 1932, a selected 
group was sent to camp for one week. 
| attended camp every vear from 1932 
to 1939. Those vears at the Y.M.C.A. 
and at camp have been remembered by 
hundreds of boys, now men, in the City 
of Harrisburg. When we meet on the 


street, the discussion always swings 


around to incidents which happened 
when we were members of the Kiwanis 
Knights. 

These young Kiwanis Knights were 
taken under the wing of the Kiwanians 
when they were disillusioned and_ be- 
wildered; they felt neglected and mis- 
treated. Through much patience and 
great effort on the part of the men of 
the Kiwanis club, these boys grew from 
the stage of despair to the stage of 
confidence. 

The seed that was planted back in 
1932 has brought forth many harvests. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Labor is paying for its own wage increases because labor costs are 


100 per cent of the cost of everything the laboring man has to buy. 





Labor's Date With Destiny 


\BOR, by any manner of reason 
ing, is practically 100 per cent of 
_4 the cost of all manufactured ar- 


ticles 

Through ignorance and_ selfishness 
there is more lack of understanding of 
the relationships of costs, wages, and 
prices to our way of life than on any 
subject since early scientists debated 
about how many angels could dance on 
the point of a needle. 

What is material? If it is coal, or 
paint, or glass, somebody had to make it, 
or mine it. When we talk about housing 
we think of material cost and labor cost. 
And we separate the lumber and the 
brick from labor. Yet is not the tree 
in the forest the material where lumber 
is involved and clay the material where 
brick is involved? 

The cost of natural resources is very 
low. In fact, it can be said that natural 
resources, or material, actually have no 
value whatever until human energy, 
labor, has been expended upon them in 
some way. 

However, after labor in considerable 
quantities has been expended upon a 
natural resource, the cost becomes meas- 


By Henry H,. Adams 


urable. It has been estimated that the 
cost of the natural resource petrolem 
used in making a gallon of gasoline is 
from two tenths to four tenths of one 
cent. The rest is practically all labor 
The cost of the natural resource wood 
in a fine office desk retailing at more 
than 100 dollars is less than one dollar. 
The cost of a ton of coal as natural 
resource is about 15 cents. And what 
part of the cost of the clay in a pit 
should be charged to each brick? 

It was just human energy, or labor, or 
manpower, whatever you choose to call 
it, all along the line of manufacture that 
delivered these small portions of natural 
resources to a building site, or to an of- 
fice or to an automobile tank. 

Writers are on the wrong track when 
they analyze percentages of labor costs 
to determine how wage demands are 
affecting prices. Take, for instance, the 
manufacture of automobiles. When they 
divide the manufacturing costs into 


material costs and labor costs, what do 


they include as material? If it is steel, 


textiles, paint, glass or anything else, 
didn’t somebody have to make it and 
isn’t part of that material cost, labor 
cost? Somebody had to transport all the 
naterial to the plant and someone has 
to haul it away when it is finished, but, 
by the same reasoning, this is labor cost, 
too. People work for the transportation 
company and they get paid wages. 

You can't exclude labor costs from 
material costs, overhead, distribution or 
anything else because it is all made up 
of labor. Some may argue that only a 
certain limited percentage of an auto 
mobile manufacturer’s costs are labor 
and a raise in the wage rate affects only 
that same limited percentage of his total 
costs. The fallacy in that lies in the fact 
that part of his material cost is for steel 

and the men who mined the coal that 
heated the ore and the men who produced 
the steel all want more pay, too, and al 
though they increase only the labor costs 
in the coal and steel industry, they are 
increasing the material costs in the auto 
mobile industry. 

This theory is not far-fetched. In fact, 
it can be carried even further without 
stretching the reasoning too thin. For 
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example: the price of an automobile is 
determined in some measure by the ad- 
vertising cost (which is different from 
Sut 


advertising costs are in turn determined 


labor cost, in common accounting ). 


; 


by printing costs—and the printers want 


and are getting—big pay boosts. 
So what is one man’s labor is another 
And that 


may be another 


man’s material. man’s labor 


and material man’s 
overhead. Therefore, when a union man 
gets a raise in any industry, he is cor- 
the all 


respondingly raising costs of 


.> 
* 





much about in the daily newspapers. 

To this was added about 100 per cent 
for additional labor costs, commonly 
called overhead. 

To both of these was added further 
additional labor costs commonly called 
materials. 

Forty-six direct man hours! Now that 
was pretty smooth operation. Not perfect 
by a long way. But it was mass produc- 
tion. The company was making money. 
The national output per man hour was 
the highest in the history of the world. 


a 


Sa 


Pe 


as 
"ee 
- 


"The issue is now squarely up to labor.” 


goods even in unrelated industries. 

Customers are workers and workers 
are customers. They are the same people 
at different stages in the operations of 
our American system. As workers they 
set their own wages, their own prices 
on the products they buy as customers. 
If any group demands and gets too 
Directly the makers 


We 


much, prices rise 
cannot buy; neither can they sell. 
call this a depression. 

When John L. Lewis and Philip Mur- 
talk about “labor,” 


speaking about that portion of 


ray they are really 
“direct 
labor” which belongs to their unions. 
Direct labor is merely a small and spe 
cialized accounting division of labor. 
But because of the vital place in the 
manufacturing process occupied by this 
group and the close integration of all 
industries in our industrial system, this 
small segment has assumed such para 
lyzing power that we have become ac 
customed to thinking of the small part 
as the whole. 

Take automobiles for example: before 
the war a light car required about 10 
hours for the motor; 16 man hours for 
the body; about 25 man hours in the 
final assembly—wheels to bumpers. This 


was direct labor, the guys you read so 


And real wages, what your money will 
buy, were also at a high point. 
for it is a 


That is significant 


matter of economic history that the pur- 


very 


chasing power of wages rises and falls 
with man hour output. It is not opinion. 
It is statistics. 

Man hour output is the very heart, 
the 


and bones, and blood of \merican 


industrial system. The system demands 
an ever increasing efficiency of man- 
power, and an ever increasing use of 
tools. The system can only prosper un- 
der these conditions. 

Until 1941 the system had never oper 
ated for more than three years with a 
constantly decreasing man hour output 
And that three year period was in strik- 
ing contrast to the rest of our recorded 
industrial history. However, since 1941, 
we have been operating on a constantly 
Our 
dustrial history indicates that we are 


decreasing man hour output. in- 
now deeply involved in what is probably 
the most hazardous period of our na- 
tional existence. 

Over the years we have, with only 
occasional lapses, increased our man 
hour output year by year. This success 
has resulted in the highest standard of 


living the world has ever known. An 
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almost unbelievable fact in a hard, rough 
world. 

But something new has been added. 
It is the infantile idea of powerful and 
utterly reckless groups that we can have 
They cannot, 


lif- 


more by producing less. 
or will not, recognize the fateful « 


ference between earned and unearned 
money. 
The war came on. Plants mush- 


roomed. Cost plus contracts were the 
order of the day. Supervision became 


Where a 


as 30 to 40 men before the war. 


top heavy. foreman had as 
many 
he now had only 15, 10, 5, men under 
him. Plants became 100, 200, 300 per- 


cent overmanned with direct labor 


workers. 

We turned from mass production to 
quantity production. The first is based 
on infinite planning and high efh- 
ciency; the second is based simply on 
more, and more, and more, men. 

And effi- 


and down, As 


But we put quantity up. 
ciency down—and down 
man hour output fell, so did real wages 
This is what we call inflation 
wanted more and got 


Labor money 


it. Management then wanted higher 
prices—and got them. It sounds like an 
it? 


lost because the most powertul and sel 


even draw, doesn't But everybody 
fish forces of both Labor and Manage- 


and ignorance, 


pres ye| 


ment, through 





























“Their man hour output has declined 
34 per cent.” 
were brought to bear on the suicidal 
extremes of dollar increases and lower 
man hour output. 

This fantastic situation can result only 
in ever increasing costs and ever de- 
creasing man hour output and _ real 
wages. Up to current times such a situ- 
ation quickly resulted in a depression 
in which the country sobered up and 
went back to the work of raising man 
hour output and real wages. 

Now, however, we have unprecedent 
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ed forces pushing dollar wages up with 
one hand and man hour output down 
with the other. 

The same conditions brought about 
the fall of France. Germany lost two 
world wars because their man hour out- 
put fell far below ours. The South lost 
the Civil War for the same reason. It 
is highly probable that there has never 
been a major upheaval in the affairs of 
men which was not predicated upon and 
decided by this basic factor in the long 
term evaluation of man’s efforts. 

Man hour output is truly a grim and 
fateful term. It can raise a nation, a 
civilization, to glory or it can grind it 
into forgotten dust in a few short years. 

The Ford Motor Company can tell 
you something about man hour output. 
Ford has made an official estimate that 
their man hour output has declined 34 
per cent compared with pre-war opera- 
tions. 

Notice that this comparison is with 
pre-war operations. This is simply be- 
cause man hour efficiencies during the 
wasteful war years fell to such extreme 





lows that any comparison is without 
meaning for peacetime production, 
If we can reverse this downward 


trend and push man hour output up, 
then no standard of living is beyond the 
the But if 


we continue on our present course, we 


reach of American people. 
will inevitably meet economic disaster 
at the best and lose our American way 
ot life at the worst. 

We are not playing for matches now. 
And it is not crackpot theorizing. The 
nation is now making a decision which 
will utterly overshadow the effects of 
our entry into the war. 

The issue is now squarely up to labor. 
The business man is going to pass his 
costs on to the customer—just as Mr. 
Lewis and Mr. Murray pass their costs 





on to their unions. This is nothing new. 
The costs of doing business include a 
profit. When industry can no longer 
do this, industry, as we now know it, 
will promptly pass out of the picture. 

And the alternative of another way of 
life will not let us escape having our ex- 
penditure of human energy rewarded on 
the basis of man hour output. It is an 
inescapable condition of human life— 
either in Russia or the United States 


Labor has cried and schemed for 
power. Well, it has it now. 
the power to take all Americans to ever 
higher standards of living or to new 
and uncharted depths of disaster, It is 
a big decision. 


And it is all labor’s, 


Labor has 
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The Medinah Temple, located near 





the General Office, will be the scene of all convention 
= sessions. And there will be a Meeting House in the Temple for the convenience of delegates. 


CHICAGO’S ALL SET 
FOR INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 
JUNE 29 to JULY 3 


/ 


CONVENTION 


A ruoucn more than five months 
are still to elapse before the Chicago 
convention will open, plans for making it 
def- 
fac- 


are already in 
several 


a memorable one 
inite form. Consequently, 
tors point to it being the most hospitable 
convention in Kiwanis history. 

Chicago has waited a long, 
for this opportunity and there is a big 


long time 


backlog of friendliness and cordiality 
here that every visiting Kiwanian will 
enjoy. As in the case of every Inter- 


national convention, all the clubs of the 
district are participating in some way as 
your hosts, but there twenty-seven 
clubs of the Chicago area alone who will 
be especially active in providing for your 
comfort and entertainment. And there is 
one other attraction that can be offered 
conventioneers here in Chicago that no 
other city can equal—a tour through the 
General Office. 

Business sessions will be held at the 
Medinah Temple, only two short blocks 
from the General Office, and in the heart 
of Chicago’s near North Side. The tra- 
ditional Meetin’ House will be set up in 
two locations—one at the Medinah Tem- 
ple and another at Chicago’s famed 
Palmer House. All Kiwanis Night will 
be held at the Bandshell in Grant Park 
which is Chicago’s famous front 
yard. 

Plans are progressing so rapidly that 
an early plea must be made for hotel 


are 





By E. L.‘‘Larry” Tromley 


MANAGER 


reservations, Adequate hotel accommoda 


tions have been obtained-—this was as 
sured before we made the invitation to 
hold the convention in Chicago—but 


specific reservations must be made well 
in advance in allocate them 
among the hotels according to districts. 
Our contracts with the hotels re- 
quire that we cancel any unused spac« 
well in advance of the convention and 
any special type of reservation, such as 
parlor must made early in 
order to be filled at all, since we have 
only a limited amount of them available. 


orde Fr" oe 


also 


suites, be 


Entertainment plans are also in an ad- 
vanced stage. As usual, there will be a 
specific program for the ladies and added 
entertainment for the children. Every- 
thing is being done to make the conven 
tion a family affair. We have even made 
arrangements to furnish “certified” 
baby sitters. The registration f 
$7.00 for men and $3.00 for women, but 
will be for 
eighteen years of age or under. 

Now, although 
the area 
tertainment features, 
may have a part in the planning. The 
Convention Department at the Central 
Office should be advised of any musical 
organization or other entertainment 
talent that will be available at conven- 
tion time. We'll do the work, but it’s 
your convention! 


fee is 


no fee required persons 
committees in 
on the en- 


guests themselves 


various 


host are working 
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THE STORY BEHIND THE CLASSIFICATION NUMBER 31 
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Reed C. Culp, past president of the Salt Lake City club and at present 
chairman of the International Committee on Vocational Guidance, is a 
real Westerner and a walking advertisement for the great open spaces. 
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By Felix B. Streyckmans 






USINESS can become big, progressive and profitable 


without losing any of the adventure or color that the 





pioneer American enjoyed working close to the soil 
and directly with his neighbors before the days of 
large bond issues, interlocking boards and vast mergers. 
kor an example, take Reed Culp, International Committee 
Chairman and Past President of the Salt Lake City club. 
He’s a shepherd. Well, maybe it isn’t as simple as that—his 
classification is “Sheep and Wool and Livestock Broker.” 
But we happen to know that he isn’t the ordinary type of 
broker who sits in a luxurious office and watches ticker tape. 
Reed is a husky, handsome, two-fisted hombre whose stature 
and demeanor suggest the great outdoors and advertise the 
vast open West. The ranchers Reed deals with in Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming and Utah are rugged individualistic 
operators with the accent on the rugged. He delights in 
meeting them as one of their own. 

Culp and Sons Sheep Company is a family partnership 
consisting of the father, who founded the business in 1895, 
and the three sons. And while Reed specializes in the ter- 
ritory of the four states just mentioned, he often operates 
throughout the firm’s entire field which covers practically 
all of the great American West. They buy lambs in Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, Colorado, 
Utah, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, Montana, and Wyoming 
—and they sell them in California, Colorado, Idaho, Wyo- 
ming, Illinois, Nebraska, Kansas, lowa, Minnesota and Ohio. 

And why do they sell lambs in the same states they buy 
them—California, for instance—but ship others as far east 
as Ohio? The answer is the reason for the outstanding suc- 
cess of the business that was unique when it was founded 
by the senior Mr. Culp fifty-two years ago and has enabled 
it to maintain its position as the largest of its kind through 
several decades. 

Originally, the bulk of all sheep and lambs on the range 
were shipped to some central market for resale either to 
packers or feed lot buyers. You see, sheep that roam the 
open mountains or the vast plains are not alike. Some leave 
their home territory ready for market—others require fat- 
tening. The senior Mr. Reed saw a tremendous advantage 
in buying them in great whole !e lots, grading them himself 
and selling them direct either to packers or feeders without 
going through a terminal market. Now the Culp Sheep Com- 


pany may buy a lot of 10,000 from a grower, sort them into 
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The life of the open range as it was lived on the western frontier in the 
days of early America is still being enjoyed by many sheep growers 
including this picturesque modern shepherd of the western plains. 


2,500 fat ones which they sell to a packer for slaughter and 
take another 2,500 medium fat ones not good enough for im- 
mediate slaughter and send them to quick finishing feed lots 
operated by a packer or commercial feeder. The remaining 
5,000 are graded into those suitable for pasturing on grass or 
other pasture feeds and those requiring a long-time fattening 
process. 

The firm also undertakes its own feeding operations, se- 
lecting proper types for fattening at various Culp owned 





properties which comprise 2,000 acres and where suitable 
grains and pastures are available. Right now they are feed- 
ing lambs in the productive’ Snake River Valley of Idaho 
where there is plenty of grass, pulp and beet tops and some 
hay and grain. The same situation exists in Utah. They also 
have feeding yards near Ft. Collins, in northern Colorado 
where they feed alfalfa hay, grain, some barley, but mostly 
corn. And sometimes they pasture on the wheat fields of 
western Kansas. But their main feeding plant is at Culp, 
Colorado, two miles north of Lamar and on the main line of 
the Santa Fe railroad. Their transportation bill, by the way, 
has been more than $100,000 in one year. 

The Culps also supply themselves with feed by conducting 
farming operations in Colorado, Kansas and Idaho. They do 
some producing too. They have run herds in Oregon and 
in the past few years in Idaho. These herds are lambed, 
sheared and pastured during the summer months on high 
mountains and the lambs are shipped at the end of the season 
after being graded the same as sheep obtained from other 


producers. 


Still another Culp activity is the purchasing of wool for 
an Eastern wool company. This necessitates frequent visits 
to many shearing corrals for first hand examination of the 
virgin wool, 

For contact purposes the Culps have divided the territory 
and Reed is particularly interested in all operations in Idaho, 


Montana, Wyoming and Utah. This includes fat lamb 
grading and supervision of buying and distribution. The 


feeding operations are divided, too, and Reed supervises this 
operation in the Snake River Valley of Idaho. The woolen 
operations are another Reed specialty that takes training in 
various grades of wool, shrinkage, staple and other factors 
far more intriguing than the fingering of ticker tape. 

Under the tutelage of his father and brothers, Reed learned 
the life of the open range in his early youth. He experienced 
the swirling snows of the winter range and the brilliant 
sunrise of summer on the mountain peaks. Before he earned 
the title of broker he had tasted the thrills that went with 
life on the western range in the early days of the great 
West—and earned also the respect and confidence of the 
rugged sheep growers from whom today he buys thousands 
of animals at one time. And although Reed studied law and 
banking at the University of Michigan, he says that the 
rough and ready but well educated men he deals with often 
sign contracts with nothing more tangible than a_ hearty 
western handshake. 

The Culp and Sons Sheep Company handle as many as 
50,000 sheep in one transaction and have bought and sold 


xk 


more than a million head a year. 





These sheep pasturing around a Colorado lake, are among the thousands 
traded by the Culp and Sons Sheep Company which operates throughout 
the Western states from California to Ohio, buying, selling and fattening. 
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Let's drop me, fascinating subject that I find myself, and 
talk a moment about John Q. Kiwanis. One recent Sunday 
morning, clad in bathrobe and slippers, John Q. went out 


to pick up his big fat Sunday newspaper to read while his 


wife and children were at church. 
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By Roe Fulkerson 
HIS should be printed in red ink. Red is a danger don’t like cinnamon drops! 
ig? 
()nce about seventy-five or thirty years ago, when ] 
a very small boy in East Tennessee, | delivered a pack 
age for a merchant in the small town in which | lived. On 
iy return, he gave me a dime \ dime to me in those days 


was as big as one of those silver dollars which weigh down 


the pants pocket of every Californian and make him look 
though he was walking on the bias. 
' ; 5 ’ 1 1 si 
Did you ever see a cinnamon drop? It’s a little round 


vellet of hot candy that is so red t 
| ; 


1 
} 
i 


lat it looks like a poison 
pill for a Borgia to give an unfortunate king. Well, I loved 
cinnamon drops, and as they sold for twenty cents a pound, 
| bought half a pound of them with my dime. I ate all of 
them at one sitting. 

Che world has never known a sicker boy than I was in a 
couple of hours. Cinnamon drops, like a lot of other things, 
do not taste as good coming up as they do going down. My 
mother found me while | was too sick and too busy to ex 
plain what was the matter with me. The red cinnamon drops 
on their return trip scared her out of her wits. She thought 
I had ruptured a blood vessel, and she sent post haste for 


the doctor who lived in tl 


1c next block. 

By the time the doctor had arrived, I was able to explain 
about the cinnamon drops. My mother and the doctor 
laughed heartily, and I was put to bed. That was the first 
time in my life that I realized red is a danger signal. 

When | was about thirteen or fourteen, I went to a party 
and saw a new girl. She was a black-eyed, black-haired 
little minx, and she wore a red dress. We played Post 
Office and other kissing games all evening long. I chose her 
and she chose me. When the party was over, I asked to 
walk home with her and she consented. Several times dur- 
ing the evening I had noticed Puffy Thompson, a big husky 
a couple of years older than I, hovering in the background. 
As I walked home with Miss Black Eyes, I also noticed 
that Puffy was trailing along half a block behind us. 

When we arrived at her house, I forewent the good night 
kiss which had been my objective of the evening, because 
[ saw Puffy leaning on the gate. He demanded to know 
what I meant walking home with his girl. I sized him up 
and tried to explain that I didn’t know she was anybody’s 
girl, but Puffy wasn’t satisfied. That boy walked around me 
hammering at my head like a cooper putting a hoop on a 
barrel. When he was through with me, again I realized that 
red is a danger signal. 

To this day, T don’t like women in red dresses. I also 


Either the newspaper boy had missed him, or some mis 
creant had snitched his newspaper. He had to go back in 
the house, dress and go downtown to buy his paper. When 
he arrived at the drugstore, he picked up the paper, handed 
the boy the usual dime and started away. The boy called 
him back and explained that Sunday papers are now fifteen 
cents all over the country. The high price of paper, you 
know. 

John Q. had heard of this, of course, and he realized that 
as his regular newspaper had a circulation of two hundred 
thousand, those two hundred thousand nickels would go a 
long way towards keeping the paper out of the red ink zone, 
which is the danger zone of all business. He remembered, 
too, that not so long ago weekly magazines like Collier's and 
Saturday Evening Post had raised their price from five 
cents to a dime an issue, and as their circulation runs into 
the millions, John Q. realized that a few million nickels 
might wipe away any red ink which would be a danger sign 
in their business. 

John Q. is a Kiwanian. When he reads this very copy 
of The Kiwanis Magazine he does not know that it costs 
Kiwanis just a wee bit under eleven cents. For this issue 
he paid eight and one-third cents. Kiwanis went into red 
ink on this one issue two and two-thirds cents per copy. 
That two and two-thirds cents puts Kiwanis into the red ink 
danger zone for just that amount on each copy of each issue. 

Put on a yearly basis, it now costs Kiwanis International 
one dollar and thirty-one cents each year to put into your 
hands this magazine for which you pay one dollar. That 
is thirty-one cents in the red ink danger zone. 

Because of the increased cost of paper and of printing, 
the only way out of the red is to increase the subscription 
price of the magazine to one dollar and a half. Alas, this 
cannot be done save by a change in the bylaws of Kiwanis 
International at the June convention. So, for the first six 
months of this year we must run in the red—the danger zone. 

The increased subscription will enable us to increase the 
size of the magazine to a point where we can print more 
club activities than is now possible. 

We know you want us to get out of the red... and you 
will profit by a bigger and better magazine. 
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Now scientists have learned that the 


elements of human nutrition needed by man 


will not be found in his diet no matter how much 


“green stuff’ he eats if those elements 


are not in the “green stuff.” 


By Milron Lomask 


UR grandfathers ate for the fun 

of it, but to the current genera- 

tion the consumption of food is 

a grim and solemn business. Every 
school child knows that it takes more 
than an apple a day to keep the doctor 
away. Every mother knows that it is 
not clothes but food that make the man. 
Every bus and street car commuter, un- 
less he is one of those strong-willed per- 
sons who can shut his eyes to the seduc- 
tive advertisements on the bulkhead, 
knows that a fruit drink is a waste of 
time unless it is “enriched,” a loaf of 
bread valueless until it has been fertil- 
ized by one of a family of vitamins 
running the chemical gamut from a to z. 
What constitutes a balanced diet for 
the human being has been well estab- 
lished. Today Science, ever eager to 
complicate our lives in the interests of 
progress, is turning more attention to 
what is after all the fundamental prob- 
lem of nutrition: the problem of pro- 
viding a balanced diet for the food itself. 
Like men, the things that grow in 
the vegetable garden have to eat. What 
they eat determines their state of health. 
As a man sickens when his diet is de- 
ficient in green stuff, so green stuff 
sickens when its diet is deficient in 
boron or manganese or some other vital 
chemical. Sick vegetables do not con- 





stitute a balanced diet. 
plants create a healthy man. 


Only healthy 


In the interests of keeping plants 
healthy, science has developed, among 
other things, a highly interesting and 
effective branch of agriculture called 
hydroponics. To most readers this term 
is as familiar as vegetable itself. To 
thousands of former G.I.’s it brings 
memories of Ascension Island where by 
the use of hydroponics the army grew 
all the makings of a salad on land where 
previously even cactus had been hard 
put to thrive. To the farmers of Cuba 
it is equivalent to “miracle,” since there 
it has made possible the growth of vita- 
min-rich tomatoes under a burning sum- 
mer sun that formerly spelled death to 
these delicate plants. To nurserymen, 
vegetable manufacturers and greenhouse 
men in some fourteen states it is the 
name of a new and growing business. 
To the nation as a whole it is one of 
science’s most satisfactory solutions of 
the nutrition problem. 

Hydroponics consists of growing 
plants without soil. Instead of soil, one 
of two media is used. One medium is 
any sort of mineral aggregate: sand, 
ground rock, even clinkers from the 
furnace. The other medium is water. 
In either case the medium is saturated 
with a nutrient solution. 
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The nutrient solution is the plant’s 
balanced diet. Nutrient solutions are 
made by assembling certain chemicals 
in certain proportions in accordance 
with formulae obtainable from any good 
agricultural college or the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Nutrient solu- 
tions can also be purchased intact and 
ready to use from chemical makers and 
distributors. Solutions vary slightly ac- 
cording to the hydroponics method used, 
climate, and type of crop. Any plant 
can be grown in the mineral or water 
beds of a hydroponics installation. To 
date most satisfactory results have been 
obtained with radishes, tomatoes, let- 
tuce, cucumbers and peppers. 

The actual compounding of nutrient 
solutions is a relatively intricate and 
specialized matter. To understand the 
contribution of hydroponics to human 
health, however, calls for a brief de- 
scription of the major elements of plant 
life diet and the role played by each in 
keeping the plant well. One of the ad- 
vantages of hydroponics over ordinary 
soil culture is that these elements can 
be “fed” to the plant in precisely the 
amount and at exactly the rate necessary 
to insure a healthy and health-giving 
vegetable. 

Of the elements found in the surface 
of the earth, the 10 that every plant 











Here is a soilless “cornfield” at the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, where two crops 
of corn have been grown each year for the past two years, one successful crop each winter. 


must eat are boron, calcium, iron, man- 
ganese, sodium, nitrogen, phosphorous, 
sulphur, potassium and magnesium. 
Boron is to plants much as salt is to 
human being The right amount—ex- 
cellent loo little or too much sickness 
or even death. Too much boron results 
in a burning around the margin of the 
lower leaves, stunts the growth of the 
plant and frequently kills the roots. A 
greater excess of boron causes yellowing 
of the whole leaf with brown spots, so 
that they look mottled. In these cases 
death of the leaf margins or the whole 


horon, indi 


plant is likely. Insufficient 
cated usually by darkening of the leaves 
and twisting and distortion of buds, re- 
sults in inferior fruitage. 

Calcium is necessary for normal leaf 
development, stimulates root growth and 
gives vigor and tone to the whole plant. 
Leafy vegetables require more calcium 
than others, which is the reason why 
the hydroponics operator, being in a 
position to regulate the calcium intake 
of his plants, can produce superior let- 
tuce. The amount of calcium necessary 
varies with the light available. This, 
too, the hydroponics operator can regu- 
late by adding to the calcium content. of 
his nutrient solution on shady days, sub- 
tracting from it on sunny. The calcium 
intake of the vegetable affects its com- 
mercial value, since vegetables that are 
calcium-hungry tend to disintegrate 
rapidly during shipment. An excess of 
calcium, while not as serious as a defi- 
ciency, yellows the entire plant and 
stunts its fruit. 

Iron is essential for chlorophyll for- 
mation, that curious method by which 


all plants trap and use the rays of the 
sun. Except in the case of corn, to 
which it is toxic, manganese should be 
applied regularly. It greatly improves 
the shipping and storing qualities of the 
vegetable. Even more to the point, it 
betters the flavor, and dieticians tell us 
that oddly enough the better a food 
tastes, the healthier it is, possibly be- 
cause it gives the consumer a feeling 
of well-being, which is the most effective 
prophylactic against disease that man- 
kind knows. 

Sodium is not only necessary for full 
development of the plant but is abso 
lutely necessary for the maintenance 
of health in a human being. Excess is 
harmful but the intake by the plant is 
easily regulated. 

Nitrogen and phosphates, applied nor- 
mally in the form of commercially- 
purchased nitrates and phosphates, build 
tissue and are of primary importance. 
The proper amount produces a firm, 
healthy, sizeable vegetable. Too much 
tends to retard growth of the edible por- 
tion of the plant and make it go to root. 
Regulation, however, is a simple matter 
for the hydroponics operator. Light 
availability plays a part in the applica- 
tion of these elements as it does with 
calcium. On sunny days, nitrogen and 
calcium content of the nutrient solution 
are decreased, and phosphates are added, 
The reverse process is used on cloudy 
days. 

Sulphur, applied in the proper amount, 
creates proteins and is to the plant what 
a proper amount of good meat is to the 
human being. Potassium is bread and 
jam to the plant, creating starches and 
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sugars. A deficiency, especially in to- 
matoes, produces a blotchy vegetable. 
Magnesium is necessary for the forma- 
tion of fat and all plants need a constant, 
properly regulated supply. 

Constantly subject to scientific regu- 
lation, the plants grown in hydroponic 
beds are usually healthier and more re- 
sistant to disease than those grown in 
the common garden. In ordinary soil 
culture, both the health-giving proper 
ties of the vegetable and its flavor are 
at the mercy of nature. Everything de 
pends on the climate and on whether 
or not nature, in her fickleness, has seen 
fit to endow that particular spot of earth 
with the proper chemical proportions 
and combinations. 

The hydroponics operator can creat 
the climate and soil he desires by simply 
regulating the content of his nutrient 
solution. If his vegetables become 
watery, he can make them go thirsty a 
while and reduce their nitrogen intake 
He can improve their quality and flavor 
by regulating their growth, holding them 
at a standstill for two or three weeks by 
putting them on a starvation diet. 

Not only does growth regulation, im 
possible in other kinds of culture, insure 
the healthiness of the plants, it also 
makes possible an economic rotation of 
crops. As soon as one crop is exhausted, 
it can be replaced with plants well on 
\s a result, 


“down time” along the production line 


their way toward fruiting. 


is cut to a minimum. 

Experiments conducted by the army 
and by civilian growers indicate that 
some types of vegetables respond to hy- 
droponics better than others, depending 
on the general climatic conditions. 
“Bounty” tomatoes grow best in dry 
climates, “Abundant” tomatoes being 
the best brand to use in wet areas. Best 
varieties of lettuce are Great Lakes, 
Black Seeded Simpson, Early Curled 
Simpson, and Grand Rapids. Best cu 
cumber varieties are A and C or 
Colorado. 

Individuals interested in hydroponics 
as a business are warned that its com- 
mercial application has pitfalls. Opera- 
tion is fairly costly, and the operator 
cannot survive by means of a “green 
thumb” only. He must be well grounded 
in the scientific knowledge required. 

Three methods are in use, each having 
certain advantages and disadvantages in 
relationship to the others. The methods 
are water culture, sand culture, and sub- 
irrigation. 

Water culture consists of growing 
plants in water solutions containing req- 
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uisite plant foods. The plants are grown 
with roots suspended in a shallow tank 
and are supported by wire netting placed 
several inches above the surface of the 
Tanks + to 12 


inches deep, 4 feet to 5 feet wide, and 


solution. are inches 
any convenient length. The wire netting 
must be covered to keep sunlight from 
the solution, thus curbing the growth 
of algae. The water is aerated to pro- 
vide oxygen. As the plants grow, they 
are supported by cord or wires, while 
their roots fan out in a tangled mass in 
the solution. Advantages of water cul- 
ture are that it assures adequate mois- 
ture even in hot dry weather, and its 
nutritional and temperature relationships 
are less variable than other methods. 


In sand culture the plants are grown 


in beds of sand, gravel or other fine 
mineral aggregate, the bed being soaked 
periodically with nutrient solution ap- 
plied by hose or spray. Ordinary tap 
water is used to keep the bed moist be- 
tween plant food soakings. Beds must 
be so constructed that surplus nutrient 
solution can be drained off and saved. 
Salts accumulate and must be dissolved 
out at to three-month intervals. 
Advantages of that 
it requires the lowest initial investment. 


two- 
sand culture are 
It calls for the highest upkeep, however, 
and the consumption of nutrient solu- 
tion is usually greater because of loss 
by drainage. 

Subirrigation, the method used by the 
army at Ascension Island, is similar to 
sand culture except that the nutrient 
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solution is supplied by means of pipe or 
drainage tile laid in the bottom of the 
bed. 
solution is permitted to just flood the 


Pumped or fed by gravity, the 
medium. It is then drained off and led 
back to the storage tank. The pumping 
cycle may be controlled by a time clock, 
the cycles varying from one to several 
daily. This method requires the largest 
initial cost, but offers the best root aer- 
ation, greater conservation of nutrients 
and lower labor costs. 

Scientists make no extravagant claims 
for hydroponics. They are quick to point 
out that it is by no means the answer 
to the 
They are just as quick to point out that 


many problems of agriculture. 


it is the one sure way of producing a 


kkk 


healthy vegetable. 








KIWANIS KEEPS WAR SECRETS 


(). course, you are familiar with 


the regular philanthropic activities of 
did you know that Ki- 
an important role in 


Kiwanis, but 
wanis played 
slaying Hitler's slimy dragons of the 
deep? 

Only recently did this, one of the 
deepest secrets of the war, come to 


light. 

[he story begins over in England 
early in 1942 when Hermann Goer- 
ing’s birds laid devastating eggs on 
the Brighton manufacturing plant 


which supplied the navy with U-boat 
detectors. Not long afterward, a 
sritish naval officer appeared in the 
office the Corman En- 
Company, Limited, and 
told W. E. Corman, head of the firm, 
that his manufacturing concern had 
been detailed to produce the protec- 
tive device. Priorities were soon is- 
sued, details of manufacture supplied, 
and authority given to commandeer, 
if necessary, any site he required. 
Because a large place with 
liberal head room was essential for 
the job, Corman selected as the ideal 
location the huge, high-ceilinged base- 
ment of Casa Loma, the magnificent 
98-room former “Dream Castle” of 


Toronto of 


gineering 


very 


the late Sir Henry Pellatt of Toronto. 
Sir Henry, who had built so spacious 
a basement as a drill hall for a peace- 
time regiment, the Queen's Own 
Rifles of Canada of which he 
Officer Commanding, lost the build- 
ing to the city for taxes in the middle 
twenties. After it had stood deserted 
most of the time for more than a 
decade, “Pellatt’s Folly” as the castle 
had come known, was leased 
by the Kiwans Club West 
which has since operated the palatial 
structure as a tourist attraction with 


was 


to be 


Toronto 


of 


phenomenal success. 

Since secrecy was a prime requisite 
in the manufacture of the anti-sub- 
marine device, all necessary arrange- 
ments for the use of the basement 
were made between Mr. Corman and 
two or three officials of the club. 
They, along with the twenty war 
plant employees who actually made 
the detectors, kept the secret invio- 
late until one evening recently when 
Mr. Corman told some of the details 
in a radio broadcast. Even at that 
late date, however, he did not disclose 
the plant’s location, and it remained 
for the Toronto Globe and Mail to 
ferret out that information and spread 


one man at a time passed 


it on the front page the next morning. 

From 1943 until VE-Day when the 
last detector assembled in 
Casa Loma’s Kiwanis 
played a silent but most important 
part in maintaining the secrecy neces- 
sary to so vital a project. While the 
Corman employees worked in shifts 


unit was 


basement, 


staggered in such a way that only 
through 
the closely guarded doors that led to 
the hideaway, Kiwanis lured tourists 
by the thousands through the un- 
guarded main doors, and in so doing, 
effectively diverted attention from the 

this mere handful of 
who worked desperately 


movements of 
devoted 


beneath their feet to win the battle of 


men 


the Atlantic and to save the day for the 
civilized world. 
Sounds of the activities of the 


workmen were largely muffled by the 


overhead main floor reinforced con- 
crete overlaid with thick blocks of 
teakwood. Sir Henry had specified 


he hoped 
be 


construction because 


day 


this 
that 
used as a military museum, in which 
case the first floor would have to be 
capable of supporting the weight of 
the heaviest military equipment. 

Parts used in the construction 
the U-boat detector reached the base- 
ment of Casa Loma in small lots by 
truck or by automobile driven by Mr. 
Corman or one of his workmen, 
Black boxes containing completed 
units were spirited away from the 
plant truck and reached 
Halifax 1,000 miles distant, where all 
outgoing ships were fitted with these 
life-saving “feelers.” 

Then followed the months when 
Atlantic shipping losses declined 
sharply, and the skulking wolf-pack 
killers, now hunted by sea and air, 
betook themselves to less dangerous 
waters. WILLIS E. BEESE 


some his castle would 


of 


by quickly 
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A TRIUMPHANT LIFE 


GOOD name is rather to be 


Le 


chosen than great riches, an 


loving favour rather than sil- 


ver and gold.” 
Che service of William O. Harris in 


Kiwanis commenced in 


International 
1921 when he became a member of the 


San Bernardino club. From the day 


1¢ joined until the day of his death he 
took an unusually active interest in the 
program of community service which 
Kiwanis has sponsored, He was one of 
the early presidents of the San Bernar 
dino club and was Lieutenant Governor 
f Division VI for two years. In 1927 he 
was one of the members of a special 
Committee to study the 
He 
was District Governor of the California- 
Nevada District in 1928. He was elected 
International Trustee at the Milwaukee 
Convention in 1929 and upon the com- 


International 


finances of Kiwanis International. 


pletion of a two year term in that office, 
he was unanimously elected Interna- 


By Charles IE. Millikan 


PAST INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEE: 
MEMBER, KIWANIS CLUB OF 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


tional President at the Miami Conven- 
tion in May, 1931. 

We were than at the low point of the 
depression and many were the problems 
which confronted the International 
Board and the President at the time Bill 
Harris took office. By sound, intelligent 
and courageous thinking, Bill 
and the 3oard kept the 
ship of Kiwanis International on an even 
able to the 


Harris 
International 
survive 


and it was 


storms of adverse economic pressure and 


keel 


loss of membership. No one except those 
intimately associated with him in those 
days can know the great burden of mind 
and heart which he carried. It is certain 
that those who are most familiar with 
the administrative problems in Kiwanis 


throughout the years are in accord in 
the opinion that the personal work of 
Bill 
constituted one’ of the greatest contribu- 


Harris as International President 
tions to Kiwanis statesmanship that has 
ever been rendered by an International 
President. 

Bill’s 


Kiwanis 


WwW ork in 
means 


active interest and 
International by no 
ended with his year as President. To 
the very end of his life he maintained 
a close personal interest in all of the 
problems and activities of the Interna- 
tional organization as well as of those 
in his own California-Nevada District 
and the Los Angeles club of which he 


‘was a member. With only one excep- 


tion, he attended every International 
Convention from the time he became a 
member of Kiwanis International to and 
including the 1946 Convention in Atlan- 
tic City. As Past International Presi- 
dent his attendance and participation in 
the meetings of the International Coun- 
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cil were just as regular. He served the 
Los Angeles club in many capacities in- 
cluding one year as Chairman of the 
Program Committee. During the last 
two years he has been editor of the 
“Kiwan-O-Gram,” the weekly bulletin 
of the Los Angeles Club. 

He was one of the most enthusiastic 
supporters of the “Keep America Amer- 
ican” program and gave much of his 
time, thought and energy in making 
that program successful in California. 
He ad- 
dresses and traveled extensively in Cali- 
fornia in his efforts to have individual 
clubs in his district adopt and carry out 
the program. He believed passionately 
in the purposes of that campaign and he 
strove manfully to have its principles 
and precepts become the slogan for a 


made probably one hundred 


militant Kiwanis. 

Bill was appointed Chairman of the 
Special International Committee on Post- 
War Planning for the year 1945. His 
thinking on the opportunity for Kiwanis 
service in a post-war era is well exem- 
plified in what came to be the last ad- 
dress made by him before the California- 
Nevada District Convention, which he 
delivered in 1944 at Los 
Angeles. Indeed, it may be said that in 


October of 


this address he explained much of his 
own concept of the true purpose of Ki- 
wanis aS a service organization. The 
following is taken from that address: 

“The problems of the post-war world 
are not and will not be, as many of us 
seem to think or assume, principally in- 
dustrial, financial, or even political. As 
a matter of fact, many of such problems 
coming under such classifications have 
ilready been solved or are already well 
along towards both a suitable and a 
practical solution. The principal prob- 
lems of the future, and I mean the im- 
mediate future—we have them today and 
they will be amplified hundreds of times 
when the war is over—are social, moral 
and spiritual. 

“IT am not so much concerned as to 
who will make stoves and refrigerators 
when the war is over, as I am in being 
certain there are the forces and influ- 
ences in every community equipped to 
make a man. I am not so concerned as 
to who is going to build or remodel the 
new homes of the future, or in what they 
will be built of, but I am concerned in 
those forces within the community which 
must both remodel and rebuild the atti- 
tudes and associations of home life for 
the youth of the nation after this terrible 
thing is over... 

“The alarming increase in juvenile 
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At the 1932 Detroit Convention, over which Bill Harris presided as International President, 


left to right: 


Past President Carl E. Endicott (then President-elect), Donald A. Johnston, first 


president of the first Kiwanis club, Detroit, Joseph G. Prance, first Kiwanian, and William 
O. Harris. 





Past President William O. Harris was a one-man reception committee last year when he met 
President Hamilton Holt arriving at the Los Angeles airport on a speaking tour. 


delinquency which has been the subject 
of study and report for three years and 
which, incidentally, occurs historically 
during the progress of each and every 
war, is enough in itself to challenge 
practically all of the peace-time activi- 
ties of all Kiwanis clubs, particularly in 
all.those activities where personal serv- 
ices are required. The post-war world 
will be a changing world and youth will 
need guidance and close companionship 
and all our services to youth will have 
to be adapted to the ever changing and 
frequently unpredictable changes of cir- 
cumstances and conditions. 

“Years ago I received through the 
mail a little 4 by 6 printed card with 
this truth engraved upon it, ‘An arrow 
warped in the making will never speed 


true in its flight.’ That is just another 
way of saying, ‘As the twig is bent, so 
the tree is inclined.’ 

“Let us ap- 
proach work with youth that all these 
things which make up the true Amer- 


never forget as we 


ican way of life, the priceless pos- 
sessions of liberty and happiness, the 
heritage and endowment of a century 
and a half of democratic government, 
all these things are ours only so long as 
we the determination and the 
ability to thoroughly sell them to the 
next Let generation 
pass as it did in Germany and as it did 
in Japan without the teaching and em- 
bedding in the minds of the youth of the 
those fundamental precepts of 
(Continued on page 30) 


have 


generation. one 


nation 
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had 
a well-known speaker 


Hk club 


brought 


community 


a public lecture, 
When 
light limp en- 


fo town Tot 


and there was a heavy turn-out 
with a 
the lady 


button in his lapel 


man 
hall, 


1 charge 


the voung 


tered the usher spotted 
the army « 
and hurried over to him 
this said. “I 
have a nice seat for you up front.” 
“Thank “T'd 
rather sit back 
The good lady looked at him motherly 


We 


have a good 


“Tust come way,” she 


vou, ma’am,” he = said. 


here.” 


“Vou don’t understand, I'm afraid. 


want all you veterans to 


Seat up front we've reserved two rows 
you especially 


I like it better back---” 
broke off, shrugged his shoul 


for 
ma’am, 
Then he 


ind followed the kindly, determined 


“Rut 


det 
woman up the aisle toward the front of 
the hall 

This is symptomatic of a trend toward 
veteran off into a 


fencing the separate 


world of his own—a trend which carries 


a potential threat of political division 


and upheaval, which may well make of 


the veteran a social parasite. Sweeping 
force through the halls 
state 


through 


with increasing 


of Congress, through our and 


municipal legislative bodies, 


agencies and organizations of every 


description, both public and private, this 
tendency seeks to set the returning serv 


iceman apart from his fellow men, to 


create a new class of citizen separate 


and distinct from all other Americans. 

Of course, those who press these pro 
posals do not phrase their objective in 
this way. Their purpose is to help the 
veteran, to protect his interests, to repay 
him in some small measure for the sacri- 
fice he has made for his country—noble 
motives, all of them. And in the sanc- 
tified aura of these estimable aims there 
like the cries for 


sprout mushrooms 
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Give the veteran ail the 


help you can but do it like you 


wouid he!p anyone else—not as if he 


bigger and better bonuses, employment 


preferences, unemployment and disabil 
ity payments, exemptions from restric 
tions and regulations applying to ordi 
nary citizens, and all manner of special 
privilege and advantage. 

Many of the most articulate “friends” 
of the veteran are the professional flag- 


wavers and breast-beaters, who speak 


with one eye on the newspaper head 
lines and one ear to the murmur of the 
ballot box. Others are sincere and un 


selfish in their proclaimed desire to 
further the veteran's welfare. But in 
either case, when they urge too much 


special favor for the veteran, they are 


moving toward the same end—to pull 


him out of the main stream of national 


life, to seat him in a row by himself 


perhaps in the front row, but still all b 
America 


himself. This is not good for 


it is not good for the veteran—and it 
is not what the majority of veterans 
want ! 

So few ot the “do-gooders” who cen 
ter their benign attentions on the veteran 
do more than assume his complete and 
immediate his return 


acceptance upon 


to civilian life. That acceptance cannot 
be taken 


pared and worked for 


for granted. It must be pre 


and its very es 
the veteran as 


Tobs the 


sence lies in treating 


part of all the peoples. for 
Sure—but as a part of a pro 
' Better 


medical care for the veteran? Certainly 


veteran ? 


gram of jobs for evervbod) 


but as part of a program of better 
medical care for everybody! More edu- 
cational opportunity for the veteran? 
Of course—but as part of a program of 
more educational opportunity for every- 
body ! 

To promote the welfare of the vet- 
eran truly, there is only one sound ap- 
proach—to promote the welfare of all 


America. One single part of a body 


were America’s problem child. 


K HIM IN 


By Saul W. Abel 


ad 


cannot be developed without regard to 
the 


not for long. The result is a monstros- 


development of the other parts— 


ity. And that applies to the social body 


or the body politic, as well. 


So singling out the veteran for a 
special place in the sun while many of 
his fellow Americans languish in the 


outer darkness is not good for America. 
Nor is it good for the veteran himself, 
for obvious reasons. Wrapping a man 
in cotton wool never did anything but 
Special 


sap his strength and integrity. 
consideration and assistance is desirable 
only to the extent necessary to give the 
veteran full, fair and equal opportunity 
the 


Beyond that point, special as 


to make his own way in civilian 


wi rid 


sistance becomes coddling, breeds an 


unhealthy dependence, and develops 


social parasites 


This kind of over-paternalistic treat- 


ment was responsible, in depression 
days, for the confirmed “reliefer,”’ the 
man who gradually degenerated from 


unemployed to unemployable Based on 


reasonable standards, financial assis- 
tance for the unemployed was a sound, 
and indeed an essential function of gov 


When the 


too lax, relief threatened to grow into 


ernment. standards became 
an economic cancer. 

We are faced today with the same 
mistaken zeal in financial assistance for 
The G. I. Bill of Rights 


provides for readjustment allowances of 


the veteran. 


twenty dollars a week for as long as 
fifty-two weeks. The law also provides 
that the veteran must be able to work 
and be available for work, and disquali- 
fies him from receiving this unemploy- 
ment benefit if he fails to accept suitable 
work when offered. 

It is clear that these payments were 
intended to be indiscriminate 


not an 


largesse for the veteran, but the question 
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—followed the kindly, determined woman up the aisle” 


of “suitable work” is being interpreted 
almost universally in so liberal a way 
as to transform the unemployment bene- 
Small 


wonder that many returning servicemen 


fit into a free and easy bonus. 


now have the idea the readjustment al- 
lowance is designed to provide a pleas- 
ant vacation with pay, and they are 
openly indignant at the suggestion of 
going to work before they take full ad- 
vantage of this opportunity. 

More than anything else, perhaps, the 
returning serviceman needs to stand on 
The sooner he learns to 
the 


sooner he builds an independent, self- 


his own feet. 


exercise his own initiative, and 
reliant way of life, the better for him. 
Those who would truly serve the vet- 
eran’s interests will see that he is en- 
couraged to go to work as soon as 
possible, rather than delay his success- 
ful adjustment to civilian life by a long 
In this, 
as in other ways, special privilege for 
the veteran is unhealthy for the country 


and unhealthy for the veteran himself. 


period of enervating idleness. 


Finally, the majority of veterans do 


not want undue favoritism. Scores of 


veterans were interviewed, ex-officers 
and G. I’s alike from all parts of the 
country and from all walks of life, and 
the overwhelming majority declared 
they neither seek nor welcome special 
privilege. 

Most of them said, “We want our 
rights, that’s all—an even break. Give 


us that, and we'll get by.” 


Surprisingly often, the reaction of the 
returning serviceman to proposed spe- 
cial favors was one of resentment. 

“What do they think we are, anyway 
Mars?” tall, 
with stars 


asked one 
battle 


on his overseas ribbon. “Just because 


—men from 


young sergeant, four 
we did a hitch in uniform doesn’t mean 
we have to be treated like a bunch of 
feeble-minded kids or helpless old ladies. 
We're still capable of taking care of 
still 


observations 


ourselves—we’re Americans !” 


are confirmed 
from other sources. The American Vet- 


erans of World War II (AMVETS), 


which speaks for an estimated member 


These 


ship of more than 100,000 veterans, de- 
clared its policy was to demand jobs for 
all, World War II 
veterans. Inviting employers and unions 


and not just for 
to make constructive suggestions on how 
industry can help rehabilitate returning 
veterans, AMVETS stated that “ no vet- 
eran wants to obtain economic security 
for himself at the expense of the remain- 
der of the 
that there must be purchasers for prod- 
Peter 


to pay Paul or firing the civilian to 


country ...we well realize 


ucts manufactured, and robbing 


give a job to a veteran will by no means 
be the solution to the problem.” 
Retired 
sylvania Governor, Edward J. Martin, 
told the Annual U. S. Governors’ Con- 
ference that “the real veteran, the man 


Army General, now Penn- 


who did things as a soldier and will do 
things as a citizen, does not want cod- 
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dling—he wants an opportunity—he 
wants a free and dynamic America.” 
But there are those who arguc that 
whether he wants it or not, the veteran 
must have special treatment because he 
is an emotional or psychological “prob- 
lem.” Brigadier Luther D. 
Miller, Acting Chief of Army Chaplains, 


General 


refutes this notion.eThat the veteran will 


be returning from experiences which 
have affected his mind and feelings is 


Miller 
clares, but to approach the question of 


undoubtedly true, General de- 


what to do with, and for, the veteran 
by regarding him as a problem is to 
make a warped and bad beginning. 
“The number of men with psychiatric 
disorders of such a degree of severity 
as to make normal living impossible will 
be relatively few,” says General Miller. 
While veterans with disfigured bodies, 
and the mental conflict that may accom- 
pany them, will need careful handling, 
according to General Miller most re- 
turnees will readily slip back into their 
home and community life with the aid 
of understanding kinsfolk and friends. 
The same view is expressed by a civil- 
ian authority, Dr. Francis A. Finnerty 
of Montclair, N. J. 


to servicemen is to reject the notion 


Our first obligation 


that any large number will be psycho- 

logically disabled, says Dr. Finnerty. 
Twenty percent of the men rejected 

at induction centers were screened out 


because of obvious nervous symptoms 
before they even could get into the army, 
Dr. Finnerty points out, and the chances 
are there are “more real mental cases 
among us civilians right now than will 
ever the 
Dr. that 


screening process of the Selective Serv- 


war.” 
this 


come back to us from 


Finnerty is confident 
ice system and the techniques of modern 
restorative psychiatry insure that most 
veterans will fit easily into civilian life 
after a brief “decompression” period. 
The 


problems, 


definite needs and 
doubt, but 


superficially are they peculiar to the 


veteran has 


beyond a only 
veteran. Basically, they are directly re. 
lated to the needs and problems of all 
Americans, forming a part of the larger 
pattern that must be designed for the 
welfare of all the people, end not for 
any one special group. This is the only 
sound approach to the solution of the 
veteran’s problems and the larger prob- 
lems of our peacetime economy. 

We 


forget the debt we owe the men who 


should not—and we will not— 


fought on distant battlefields to preserve 
a free way of life. But we must remem- 
ber, too, that veterans are people. * *& * 
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WE, THE PEOPLE 
CANADA and the United States are the two most blessed 
We have more creature com- 


countries on the globe today 


forts than all the rest of the world. Our thrifty people 


have accumulated more money in the 


bank than any other folks. We are 


heavy holders of life insurance, govern- 


ment bonds and other gilt-edge securi- 


ties. We have shorter working hours, 
higher wages and greater opportunity 
to achieve success 

On the 


other side of the picture, we 


have unlimited opportunity for educa 


tion, and we have religious and political freedom. 


Under no torm of government in the world, and at no 
time in the history of the world, has the average man had 
as good a chance as he has today in Canada and the United 
States. If there is inequality in the distribution of out 
wealth, most of this is due to the varied abilities of men to 
acquire money, and the income tax has done much to equal- 
ize this 

Those of 


the pink if not the red ilk, should not be permitted to upset 


inequality 
our citizens who belong to the fellow travelers, 
democracy under which we live and 


the true prosper for 


some other form of government they know only by the 
propaganda to which they have listened. 
a 
Joe Louis is much more popular in the United States 


than John Lewis. 


HERE IT IS AGAIN! 
OVER and over again Kiwanis International gets letters of 
complaint from speakers who have been asked to address 
Kiwanis clubs and then are introduced so late in the eve- 
ning that the audience is worn out be- 
fore they get a chance to talk. 

The letter 
aggravated case, worse than usual, but 


now on the desk is an 
there are dozens of others complaining 


of the same thing in a lesser degree. 


This prominent Kiwanian was asked 





to come to a joint meeting of Kiwanis 
clubs, a ladies’ night. He took his wife 

with him and drove seventy miles to the meeting. The host 
club had reserved a room for him at the hotel, and when he 
and his wife had dressed, they went down to the dining 


room, There was no one at the door to meet and greet them, 








BY ROE FULKERSON 


so he got in line and bought his two dinner tickets, thinking 
that it was the first time he had ever paid for the privilege 
of hearing himself talk. 

This only amused him because he knew it was an oversight. 
Once in the dining room he made himself known and was 
seated at the speakers’ table. The dinner began at 7:30. At 
9:00 the program started. The president introduced two past 
district governors, the president of the visiting club and 
seven past presidents of his own club, all of whom said a 
few words. Then he introduced the toastmaster. 

The toastmaster introduced the beautiful young coloratura 
She missed it on the 


soprano, who tried to reach high G. 


first so they gave her an encore for a second try. He 


song 


then introduced an infant prodigy who played all sixteen 


Warsaw 


Next he introduced a bass who rocked himself in the cradle 


pages of the Concerto. She also took an encore. 
of the deep, and encored with the man who played on his 
old bass viol. 

10:15. 


introduce the 


It was now The toastmaster took another fifteen 


minutes to speaker of the evening—he was 
that important and had done that much good for Kiwanis 

Che audience had been sitting on hard, uncomfortable din 
ing room chairs for exactly three hours before the speaker 
of the evening rose to woo them with words of wit and wis- 
dom. Had Lincoln delivered his Gettysburg address at that 


Had 


Bryan given his Cross of Gold or Crown of Thorns speech 


hour of the night, they would have yawned at him. 


to an audience chair-ridden for three hours, they wouldn't 
Had 


given his Oration at the Graveside of His Brother under 


have stayed to hear him finish. Robert G. Ingersoll 


those circumstances, his audience would not have been 
interested ! 

How could a lesser orator hope to hold and inspire them? 
Yet he was the man they had come to hear! He was the 
man who ranked so high in the organization that it took 
fifteen minutes to tell how good he was! 

The program chairman or president who puts on his 
speaker of the evening later than nine o’clock is not playing 
fair with him. 

If he 
Kiwanians, the mayor Of the town and all its prominent 


feels that he must introduce a lot of prominent 


inhabitants, he could at least start early enough to get his 
speaker on by nine o’clock, or else he should put on his 
“entertainment” after the speaker has finished. Musical 
talent which is not good enough to hold the audience after 
the speaker of the evening has closed, is not good enough 


to be on the program in the first place. 
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It isn’t necessary to have a prominent Kiwanis speaker on 
your program. Have a musical evening and leave out the 
speaker. But if you do invite a speaker, and that speaker 
takes the time and trouble to prepare a talk, and then travels 
fifty or five hundred miles to deliver it, he certainly is 
entitled to the courtesy of being allowed to talk before his 
audience is tired out. 

Remember that there are a hundred Kiwanis programs 
which are too long, to one which is too short. It’s better to 
have the audience comment that the program was over much 
too soon, than to hear them say that they were worn out 
before it was over. 

a 
“Shall we continue to be the cheapest service organi- 
zation in the world while rendering tke greatest 
service?—Past International President Mark Smith 
of Macon, Ga. 


AUDITORIUMS 

ALL over the continent there are drives and plans for memo- 
of the late 
tendency to make these memorials useful rather than merely 
In this practical age we 


rials to our heroes war. There is a proper 


ornamental. 


lan something which will be of con- 1. pRoveer 
| . A SWELL PROUT iy 


Bur Wise 
eo, Lf — 
ig 
’ / 


tinued benefit to the whole community. 





The first thought is the erection of 





a public auditorium. It is not particular- 
ly difficult to raise enough money to 
erect a modest auditorium, but before 
starting such a drive or planning such 
a building, it should be born constantly 
in mind that auditoriums do not pay a dividend but must be 
eternally subsidized. It is well to think carefully who will 
carry the yearly loss on such a building. 

Indianapolis thought of erecting such a building but was 
wise enough to make a survey of other auditoriums first. 
Then they wisely decided not to build one at present. It was 
found that parking space close to the auditorium would be 
a tremendous problem, since the ratio of cars attending 
events was determined to be three and one-half persons to 
each car. 

The survey also showed that public auditorium facilities 
in tnajor cities are idle approximately four months per year. 
They are used an average of two hundred days a year in 
nine major cities. Only in New Orleans and Kansas City 
are receipts sufficient to pay their operating expenses. 

The most used auditorium is in Cleveland, and it is idle 
seventy-four days a year. But while it seldom pays its 
operating expenses, Clevelanders believe that this ten mil- 
lion dollar building more than makes up for its operating 
deficit by attracting conventions and convention business 
to the city. 

The Kansas City auditorium gets most of its revenue from 
office rentals. In planning such a building, office rooms cer- 
tainly should be considered. Also to be taken into consider- 
ation are the maximum number of uses to which the build- 
ing can be put. Indoor athletic events, operas, concerts, 
religious services, little theatre presentations—it would seem 
that the well planned auditorium would be booked solid. 

For cities seeking conventions and the resultant business, 
an auditorium is a must. For cities wanting to add to the 
cultural life of their people, an auditorium is absolutely 
necessary. But before any city is carried away with its 
enthusiasm, the planners should go carefully into the prob- 
lem of how the operating deficit is to be taken care of. 
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PRACTICAL HELP FOR THE RETURNED VETERAN 


WE seldom pick up a newspaper without reading where 
some fast talking confidence man or crooked manipulator 
has swindled some returned veteran out of his savings. 

Most of these into the 
armed forces so young that they had 


men went 
little or no business experience, and so 
are ripe for the plucking by any man 
whose greed is greater than his 
patriotism. 

One Kiwanis club in a medium-sized 





town has found a practical way to pre- 
vent their veterans from being exploited. 
The plan has worked most satisfactorily. 

A committee of the club was formed to which any puzzled 
veteran may apply for advice in planning his future, no 
matter what it may be. If he contemplates building a house, 
the club architect will help; the club member in the building 
line will give advice about materials, bids on the job or 
anything else he may want to know. 

If he contemplates buying a house, the club realtor will 
advise him on values and anything else he may want to 
know. Most important of all, perhaps, the two lawyers in 
the club will give him free legal advice about titles, loans, 
contracts and whatever else may threaten his financial 
security. 

Many veterans have availed themselves of this service, 
all of which is offered without cost. In at least one case, 
several thousand dollars was saved for a veteran about to 
be taken over by a confidence man. 

& 
“You know where your stocks and bonds are; 
You are careful to lock your car; 
You guard your silver and jewels; 
DO YOU KNOW WHERE YOUR 
CHILDREN ARE?” 
Letta Eulalia Thomas 


NOW IS THE TIME 

THE average city man rarely thinks of the farmer except 
in the summer time when he pays a visit to the old farm, 
engages board for his family at a farm house, or buys 
vegetables or melons from a roadside stand. 

In the winter time when the farmer is out of business 
except for the eternal care he must give his stock, he is 
forgotten by the city man who but rarely comes in contact 
with him. 

This is exactly the time when the Agriculture Com- 
mittees should contact the farmer. He has the leisure to 
attend meetings, to come to town and to cultivate his soul. 

The city man’s idea is to contact the farmer by having 
a picnic in the country in the summer months, but the 
farmer is too busy at that time of year to attend without 
great sacrifice. At this time of year he is glad to attend 
ot your area by their first names, and he knows that they 
is an educated business man with high standards of living 
as a Rube with a straw in his mouth. The modern farmer 
are far removed from the old vaudeville idea of the farmer 
any sort of gathering in his interest, and he will appreciate 
more intelligent approach. 

The ideal approach to the farmer is through the county 
farm agent. He should be asked to sit in on every program 
planned in the interest of the farmer. He knows the farmers 
and farming, and he requires a very different and much 
the consideration shown him. 
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The Janesville club has financed its medical care program almost exclusively by means of 


an annual minstrel show. 


This is the cast of a show appropriately called, “In The Money.” 


Community Medical Care 
By Thomas ]. Snodgrass, M.D. 


CHAIRMAN. MEDICAI 


V¥ ‘ 


rhe Kiwanis Club 
Jane svalle . i 


Dear Friends 


IsCONnSiIN 


Irs. B. and I want to thank the 
Kiwants Club for the financial aid in 
mecting doctor, hospital and medical 
bills incurred in the treatment of our two 


} 


children. Florence May and Ruth Irene. 


Your services to the needy speak elo- 
quently of the high character and aims 
of your organization, and are a real con- 


tribution to the betterment of our com- 


munity. Please accept our gratitude. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. B. 
HIS, and many other letters of 
appreciation, have reached the 
doctors and members of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Janesville, Wisconsin, 
who have carried on the work for the 


underprivileged children in our commu- 


192] 


has carried on this work 


nity since For 25 years the club 


through its in- 

vestigating, welfare, and medical wel- 

fare committees without interruption. 
At least 


treated, more than 1,000 of them surgi- 


5.000 ailments have been 


cal operations and many of them cases 


which required prolonged and costly 


care, surgical appliances and extensive 


The 


members of the medical profession aided 


laboratory work, generosity of 
by funds raised through an annual min- 
strel show made thousands of dollars of 
medical care, treatment and appliances 
available to a small army of children 
had own to 
obtain it. 

Finally, to continue this important 


who no means of their 


VW/FEI ECARE tie MM 


\ TTEE 
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CLUB OF JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


work on a solid basis the Kiwanis Club 
of Janesville in 1943 organized a Kiwa- 
Welfare 


the laws of 


Association, incorporated 
Wisconsin, 


income 


nis 


under which is 


authorized to receive from the 


annual shows and from private contribu 
tions, and to expend it for the medical 
care of those who need it. 


This project began when the club 


was young and in search of an objec- 


tive. It had sponsored a tourist camp 


which then was a popular activity, but 


eventually met with some opposition 





The club has its own clinical records covering 
1,667 patients, many having repeated treatments. 
An estimated 5,000 ailments are recorded here. 
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The Janesville, Wisconsin, Club has 
been furnishing its underprivileged 
children with medical care for more 
than twenty-five continuous years. 


from the more fastidious members who 
felt it was unreasonable to spend their 
leisure time cleaning up after transients, 
especially in an area where the sanitary 
facilities were not good. Just about this 
time one of the doctors was called upon 
to attend a ten-year-old boy who had 
stabbed himself in the knee with a jack- 
knee 


resulted, with subsequent weeks of suf- 


knife, and an_ infected joint 
fering and pain and the prospect of a 
crippling deformity. 


The 


County Welfare agency was poorly or 


family had no funds and the 


ganized. There was no penicillin or 


sulfonamides for treating this young- 
ster, but during World War I the doc- 


tor had considerable experience with 
infected joints and followed what he 
had learned in the treatment of this 
child. 


\ long period of hospitalization was 
required, and braces and other expense 
connected the 
him the possibility of the Kiwanis club 


with case suggested to 
taking over the financial responsibilities 
this 
through to 


carrying his case 
The 


professional 


for boy and 


completion. doctor 


charged nothing for his 
care, and the hospital was willing to 
make a substantial reduction from its 
regular charge, and the Kiwanis club 
took on the rest of the responsibility 
with enthusiasm. This was the begin- 
ning of this splendid work carried on 
by the Janesville club, and in that same 
year many additional cases were handled 
in the same manner. 

From the very beginning the medical 
welfare the 
selecting doctors who were specialists 
in the fields of 


surgery to carry on the professional part 


committee saw need for 


various medicine and 
of the work, and while this group has 
narrowed to a few who have continued 
it with enthusiasm, it was an opportu- 
nity and a stimulus for younger men in 
the profession to work in a specialty on 
a project which had no profit except the 
promotion of human welfare. 

Another early policy in this work was 
carrying it on as a private enterprise 
so far as the medical profession was 
concerned. Once the child was certi- 
fied by the welfare committee of the 
Kiwanis club he received by 
(Continued on page 36) 


was 
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HOSPITAL TO FLOWER 
FROM PAPER SELLING 
Indiana moved one step nearer to real- 
Northern 


Hospital for Crippled Children recently 


izing its proposed Indiana 


when the South 
the Congregation of Holy Cross $12,000 


send Kiwanis club paid 


and that organization handed the club 
a deed for approximately 12 acres. The 
check was presented at a luncheon meet- 
ing of the Kiwanis club. Following the 
lunch, club President E. L. Hickman 
presented a brief history of the club, 
telling of its crippled chil- 
dren’s work largely made 
The South 


Bend Tribune which for 


possible by 


years has given the club 
on one day a year all the 
Tribunes it could sell in 
one hour on South Bend 
streets. This event pro- 


duced an annual income 
from a few hundred dol- 
the first to 


over $6,000 in September, 


lars year 


the last annual sales day. 
Yee 3 


tary, presented the check 


Gena, club secre- 


covering the purchase 
price of the hospital site 
to 


Rev. Laurence L. 





These high-pressure salesmen are Kiwanians from Tiffin, Ohio. 
the Seneca County Fair they sold race programs and donated the 
proceeds to a park development fund in their city. 


i EE SE 


Distinction of being the first Key Club organized in Canada belongs 

to the Key Club of Riverside Continuation School, Riverside, Toronto. 

Above, S. Walter Stewart, Governor of the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime 
District, with Richard Sale, a member of the new Key Club. 





Graner, assistant provin- 
cial of the Congregation 
of Father 
Graner the 
deed to Ham- 
merschmidt, In- 
ternational Trustee, who 


I loly Cross. 
then gave 


M. 
Past 


Louis 


in turn handed it to Gov- 
ernor Ralph F. Gates who 
accepted in behalf of the 
the State of 


Pinas 
A would-be traffic violator is pleasantly surprised to receive a ‘Wel- 
come'' card from the police officer instead of the expected summons. 
The cards were devised as a friendly gesture to visiting motorists 
by the Salem, Oregon, club. 


people of 


Indiana. 


Governor Gates ex 





me Bon te SS 


pressed his personal ap- 
preciation and that of the 
state and its citizens for 
the generosity of the Ki- 
He said that 
he expected construction 
of the hospital to begin 
next March. Mr. Ken- 
neth Miller, executive 
director of the Indiana 
Society for Crippled Chil- 


wanis club. 


dren, presented a resolu- 
tion adopted by the so- 
ciety praising the Ki- 
wanis club for its crip- 


At 
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pled children’s activities and for its 
successful endeavors in providing a site 
for the proposed hospital. 


YOU’RE REALLY WELCOME 

IN SALEM, OREGON 

Out-of-state motorists, instead of getting 
police summons for overtime parking, 
hereafter will be informed that they are 
“really welcome in Salem, Oregon.” 


The move to enhance Salem’s reputa- 





tion as a friendly city stemmed from an 


action by local Kiwanians who peti- 
tioned the police and city council to 
refrain from tagging out-of-state cars 
for minor traffic violations. 

Over the signature of the Chief of 
Police, cards were printed carrying the 


following message: 


“You are really WELCOME in 
Salem—Oregon’s capital city. 
“We’re mighty happy to have you as 


a visitor in our city, and we want you 
We 


find 


to enjoy your stay to the fullest. 
You'll 


such agencies as our chamber of com- 


hope you'll tarry -awhile. 


merce eager to help you in any way, 
and our police department will cooperate 
to the limit. We know you'll cooperate 
with us in the same way. Have a good 
time and let us know if we can be of 
assistance. 
Frank Minto, 
Chief of Police. 
“(Our civic clubs particularly want to 
welcome you. The Salem Kiwanis club 
issues you a special invitation to its 
luncheons every Tuesday noon at the 
Marion Hotel. )” 


COTTON CONTEST 
INCREASES YIELD 


Although they live in the largest cotton 
manufacturing area in the South, Con- 
cord, North Carolina, Kiwanians féal- 
ized that acreage planting to cottdn in 
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More than 2,000 spectators and contestants attended the Wilmington, Delaware, Kiwanis Horse Show. 


providing an indoor swimming pool for the new Boys’ 


their vicinity was declining at a fast 
rate and announced a contest to en- 
courage cotton tarmers 

Winner of the first prize was Caleb 


J. Goodman, 85 years old, who not only 
1946, but 


7 . 42 
average vield ol 1,2 45 


worked a cotton crop in 


produced an 


pounds of lint cotton per acre on a five 
acre tract 

Four other prizes were awarded by 
the club, thus stimulating farmers in 


their community to trv for even better 


vields in the future. 


IT’S NEW—IT’S SMALL 
BUT DOES BIG THINGS 


irot cotton crops 


On May 24, 1946 the Kiwanis Club of 
Polk Citv, Iowa, was built with 29 
g 


Club in Wilmington. 


charter members. In the eight months 


since their charter presentation, Polk City 
ib ina 


Kiwanians have shown what a clt 


small town can do. During the summer 
months they sponsored a horse show and 


cleared $1,500 for use in their youth 


program. In August, one of their farm 


members was required to go to Ro 
chester for a serious operation, and the 
club called together their members who, 


en masse, harvested the farmer’s entire 
time. 


Ni \V ember, 


and the 


crop in a Tew hours’ 
farm 


tur- 


Again in another 


member became ill club 


nished the gasoline for tractors operat- 


ing’ te “orn icke ‘ ] -rved dinner 
ge ten corn pickers and served dinners 


club me mbers 


large number of 


for a 








A troupe of blackface minstrels, members of the Chicago Club, flew to Grand Rapids, Michigan, 


i. , aa 
a 


ae 


OA 





to put on a show at the weekly meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Grand Rapids 


Members of the club have undertaken the project of 
They have already contributed $7,000 in cash and appiied an additional $7,000 
To this will be added the proceeds from the Horse Show. 


who harvested and cribbed sixty acres 
of corn in one day. 

When you consider that 16 per cent 
if Polk City’s entire population belongs 
Kiwanis club; that the church, 
the the 


farmers are all working in unity, doing 


to the 


the school, business men and 


good for their community, it is real 
proof that Kiwanis flourishes in small 
Hats off 


to Polk City Kiwanians who have really 


as well as large communities. 


shown us Kiwanis in Action. 


BIG TIME IN 

OLD NEW ORLEANS 

Kiwanians E. H. Prescott, H. L. Ham 
Newman were honored 
the New 


Orleans, Louisiana, club when they were 


mett, and L. L. 
at a regular meeting of 
presented with their Legion of Honor 
buttons and certificates. 


On the same occasion nine new mem- 


bers were inducted into the club. An 
audience of 180 witnessed the ceremony 
and enjoyed Immediate Past District 


Governor A. V. Zimmermann’s talk on 
the progress of Kiwanis during the past 
25 years. Since the Divisional Confer- 
ence was being held at the same time, 
the New Orleans club was honored with 
guests from eleven other clubs in their 


vicinity. 


KIDS EAGER FOR 

KIWANIS BREAKFAST 
A. well-balanced, 
has been provided daily for seventeen 
students at the Potter Street School by 
the Utica, New York, 
Beginning last April and continuing 
through June, the club made available 
to the principal $120.00 so that needy 
children in the school might have 
breakfasts through the balance of the 


wholesome breakfast 


Kiwanis club. 
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term. There were no funds in the 
Board of Education available for this 
purpose, and the federal assistance only 
amounted to six cents a meal, which did 
not meet the costs of providing a nutri- 
tious breakfast since an average meal 
cost twenty cents. As a result of the 
committee’s activities, it was possible to 
provide 601 breakfasts to children who 
otherwise would not have had this es- 
sential meal with which to start a full 
day’s work in school. 

The teachers at the school were the 
first to comment on the improvement of 
many of the children who could take ad- 
vantage of this worthwhile Kiwanis ac- 
tivity. One little girl was so pleased 
with a chance to get a warm breakfast 
that she came early every morning and 
helped set the table. Children who had 
previously been a problem because of 
truancy now were in attendance every 
day. Some youngsters began to get rosy 
cheeks and gained considerable weight. 
The attitude 
school in 


toward 
The 


Kiwanis-provided breakfast gave them 


children’s whole 


general was changed. 
something special to look forward to 


every morning. 


INTERFAITH DINNER 

HELPS SPREAD TOLERANCE 
About 400 
estants and Jews—crowded the Method- 
ist church parlors to capacity for the 
Interfaith Dinner 
sponsored by the Support of Churches 


Astorians—Catholics, Prot- 


annual Community 
Committee of the Astoria, Oregon, club. 

Feature of the program was the ap- 
Dr. Raymond Walker, 
Campbell Rabbi 


pearance of 
Father 
Henry Berkowitz, all of Portland, in 
addresses endorsing the idea of toler- 


and 


George 


and understanding 


will 


gor J 


ance, 

















Members of the first crippled children's 4H Club pose in front of the Harry-Anna Home. This 4H Club 
is under the direction of six Kiwanis clubs in Lake County, Florida. 


among church people of America and 
the world and urging cooperation of 
all good citizens in the work of the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. 


CRIPPLED BOYS 
ENJOY RAISING CHICKS 


A most unusual boys’ 4H Club has been 
organized at the Harry-Anna Home for 
Crippled Children, Umatilla, Florida, by 
Norris and Jeff Hill 
of the Tavares club. 

The 4H Club’s first project is poultry 
lot of 
being raised to broiler, fryer and lay- 


Kiwanians R. E. 


and a fine day-old chicks is 


ing size by these crippled boys who 
find the activity a real factor in their 
recovery. 

Six Kiwanis clubs of Lake County, 
Florida, are sponsoring this project and 
provided funds _ for 


have necessary 


equipment with which the boys can 
work. Umatilla Kiwanians led the way, 
and were enthusiastically followed by 
the 


Eustis, Leesburg and Mt. Dora clubs. 


members of Clermont, Tavares, 

Mrs. Othella C. Green, superintendent 
of the home, has highly praised the 
work of Kiwanians Norris and Hill in 
organizing and directing this activity 
the 
clubs of the county for contributing the 


and has also commended Kiwanis 


necessary finances for the project. 


KIWANIS PARK WILL 

HAVE EVERYTHING 

Kiwanis Park in North Beach, Corpus 
Christi, Texas, was purchased by Kiwa- 
nians in 1938 and has since served as 
a grade school playground and a soft- 
ball field for the city. Now the club 
has started a major program of im- 
provement on the grounds which occupy 











The City and County Relations Committee of the Winnipeg, Manitoba, Kiwanis club sponsored a rural fair in Steinbach, Manitoba where no such event had 


been held for several years. 





The fair was an outstanding success and many farmers went back home carrying attractive prizes donated by the Kiwanians. 
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ntire blocks. The plans call tor 


enior and junior softball fields, tennis 
courts, basketball court, shuffle board A Triumphant | ite 


and horse shoe courts, and swings and 


age 


teeter totters for the younger children. From page 21 
The park will be landscaped and rest 
rooms and equipment storage rooms 


Benches will be placed in good government and honorable living, Cornell University track team and-rep 


constructed 


the landscaped areas, providing a cool and those things we’ll have no more. resented Cornell in the I-C-4-A meet in 


haven for weary strollers on a warm “In those three great environments the broad jump. 


in which the major portion of adolescent Upon his graduation from Cornell, 


day. The completed project will repre- 
years are spent, the school, the home and Bill returned to San Bernardino and al- 


Sent an investment of! approximately 
$12,000 by the club the church, Kiwanis can and must make most immediately entered a_ business 
It is their aim that Kiwanis Park its influence felt... career. He became connected with the 


thall be an unending source of fun “In regard to support of churches in| American National Bank and later be 
fellowship and physical and mental de- their spiritual aims, just this one sen- came its Trust Officer, a position which 
velopment to the vouth of North Beach, temce——we will have lost this war even he held until late in 1929 when he re 


if we win it if in the post-war period signed to enter business in Los Angeles 


ROUND PEGS FOR we do not preserve and perpetuate the He moved with his family to Glendal 
ROUND HOLES ONLY core of the cause for which we fight California, where he resided until th 
It can take more than parents’ advice, and which was so well expressed in our time of his death on January 6, 1947, 
teacher guidance and lectures to steer first object written twenty vears ago: his birthday. 

a youngster into the type of career he “To give primacy to the human and Soon after the organization of the 


really wants. Hackensack, New Jersey, spiritual, rather than the material values Federal Housing Administration, Bill 


1 ; 


Kiwanians think they have discovered of life.’ ’ was appointed to a reasonable position 
that something extra. The club appro- There must, of course, come a sense in the FHA office at Los Angeles, where 
priated $100 to buy books and bookcases of great loss when a man of the charac- he remained until he resigned to accept a 
for a local school. Now it asks that ter and great strength of Bill Harris position as general manager of Asso 


other residents of the town, led by leaves our midst and yet there should ciated Home Builders. He continued 


Kiwanians, send in books of their own be no note of sadness when it is remen successfully in business connected with 
on business, labor, industrial relations, bered that he lived a triumphant life. the building of homes in Southern 
the sciences, and arts and crafts. He earned and kept the friendship and California until the time of his death. 

By providing a selection of non-tech- respect of thousands of worthwhile men While a student in Cornell, Bill met 


nical volumes dealing with the materials in all parts of the North American con- Katharine Slater, of Slaterville Springs 
of which careers are made, the new  tinent. He had the loyal affection of New York, and in 1917 they were mar 
library will be an important aspect of those with whom he was closely asso- ried and established their home at San 


vocational guidance. It is the kind of ciated in business and in Kiwanis Bernardino, where they lived until th 


project that can help provide young service. family removed to Glendale. Five chil 
people with evidence on which to base dren were born to them and all of them 
a decision about the rest of their educa- WILLIAM O. HARRIS, fifteenth survive. They are Katharine Sue (Mrs. 


tion and eventually the rest of their lives. President of Kiwanis International, was L. V. Person), William O. Jr., Horace 
born in Jamestown, North Dakota, on E., Martha and Ruth. All of the chil- 
January 6, 1892. He lived in Jamestown dren except Horace reside in Glendale 
until he was eight years of age, at which and Horace resides in nearby North 
time his mother died and Bill went to Hollywood. Mrs. Harris died suddenly 
live with his uncle in San Bernardino, on November 19, 1944. 
California. He completed his elemental Bill was a leader in the work of the 
and high school education in San Ber- Boy Scouts of America and the Amer- 
nardino. After his graduation from San ican Red Cross, devoting much of his 
Bernardino high school, he entered time and energies to these organizations. 
Pomona College at Claremont, Cali- He was active in the civic life and de- 
fornia. During that time he was active velopment of San Bernardino, serving 
in student affairs. He was a member for several years on its Water Board, 
of the football team and the track team of which he was President. His service 
at Pomona and won great distinction in on that board was characterized by con- 
the first football game in which he com- structive, long-range planning for the 
peted as a member of the varsity. On future needs of his city and its residents. 
the Pomona College track team, he was_ Bill was one of the organizers and first 
a low hurdler and broad jumper. directors of the great Metropolitan 
After completing the first two years Water District, composed of many cities 





of his college education at Pomona, he in Southern California and organized 
Three youngsters rehearse in St. Louls, Missouri, for transferred to Cornell University, from for the purpose of bringing water from 
their ‘“‘Kickaroo.'' This was an all-youth show, mr ee a a ee ( _ ae a * SR ean “4: 
presented by the St. Louis Youth Council which is Which he was graduated in 1914. In his the Colorado River to Southern Cali- 


eee os Bage septs pl ang hyn Aarag senior year, he was a member of the fornia. xk 
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Members of the Kiwanis Club of Cornwall, Ontario, took up a collection for 

a gift for 12-year-old Shirley Watson, a "blue baby,' 

by the club with the cooperation of Montreal Kiwanians. The result was a fine 

Here Shirley is seen admiring the watch after receiving it 

rom Gerald H. Tessier (right) and George A. Cowrie, president and vice 
president respectively of the Montreal club. 


old wrist watch. 


TEEN-AGERS DANCE 

EVERY SATURDAY 

For the last few months, the Ottawa, 
Ontario, Kiwanis club has sponsored a 
Saturday night dance for the teen-agers 
of their city. This activity fills a need 
for a properly chaperoned dance for 
young people at a low cost. The price 
of admission is such that each boy has 
a little of 
ance left over after he and his girl have 


Dad’s dollar a week allow- 


passed through the wicket. He can still 
buy a coke or a chocolate bar, provided 
they are willing to walk home. 

With the cooperation of the Ottawa 
Exhibition Association, the Ottawa 
club has obtained the use of a large 
building on Saturdays. Kiwanians and 
their wives operate the checkroom, the 
ticket booth, 
the folks and dance. 


tendance has been near 1,000 on 


mingle 
At- 


most 


booths, and the 


with young 


nights—with record-breaking crowds 
for special holiday dances. 
The Mayor of the city, the Juvenile 
Court Judge and the Chairman of the 
3oard have all attended and 


this 


Collegiate 


have commended the club’ on 


endeavor. 


BETTER PASTURES 
BETTER CATTLE 
In the spring of 1945 eight permanent 


pasture improvement demonstrations 
were established by the Farm Activities 
Committee of the Indiana, 
Five hundred pounds of 0-14-7 


and 


Richmond, 
club. 
fertilizer then 
distributed by members of the commit- 


were purchased 
tee to cooperating farmers in the area. 
Each farmer applied the fertilizer on 
permanent pasture close enough to the 


who is being looked after 


highway so that 
the plots could be 
easily marked and 
inspected by other 
the 


farmers in 
community. Small 
areas of treated 
and untreated pas- 
ture were fenced 
off to protect them 
from grazing so 
that 
could be 


the 


comparisons 
made 
1946 


grazing season. 


during 


So outstanding 
the 
that after inspec 
tion, the commit- 


were results 


tee arranged with 
the County Exten- 


tion Service to 





Pad 


Precedents were shattered when International Presi- 

dent J. N. Emerson installed 53 officers from six 

clubs in the Pacific-Northwest District. Here Mr. 

Emerson congratulates Maynard Hicks, president of 
his own club, Pullman, Washington. 


hold three meet- 
ings with the as- 
sistance of M.O. 


Pence, Agronomy 
Specialist from 
Purdue Universi- 
ty, State Agricul- 
tural College. 
Some seventy-five 
farmers interested 
in improving their 
own pastures vis- 
these 
the 
standing results 
from the fertilizer 
treatments, and 


ited plots, 


studied out- 


enjoyed all the ice 
cream they cared 
to eat, courtesy of 
Richmond Kiwa- 
nians, 
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The project is a long-time activity 


with results expected for the next 


several years. Cooperating farmers in 
several instances have already applied 
more fertilizer to the remainder of the 
permanent pasture after seeing the re- 


the All 


grazing on pastures 


sults of first year. livestock 


these needed no 
signs to tell them which areas had been 
treated, for they readily grazed the fer- 
tilized plots to the ground. 
Recognizing that permanent pastures 
the 
grown in Wayne County, the Richmond 


represent greatest single crop 
Kiwanis club through its Farm Activi- 
ties Committee has attacked this prob- 
lem as a sound approach to conserva- 


tion of natural resources. 


WHITE HORSE KIWANIANS 

ARE UP ON THEIR TOES 

Enthusiastic new Kiwanians up in White 
Horse, Yukon Territory, have already 
shown what they can accomplish in club 
activities. A committee was organized 
to look over various military installa- 
tions that are scattered around the area. 
First they found a U. S. 
that had been turned over to the War 
Assets. The club purchased the building 


\rmy theatre 


complete with stage, screen, projection 
room, lighting fixtures and heating unit. 
The Army agreed to help Kiwanians 
move the building into town where lots 
had already been purchased. 

In addition to the White 


Horse members also plan to buy two 


theatre, 


all-metal Butler Huts which will be con- 
verted to an indoor ice skating rink and 
a swimming pool for their town. 

This is an example of the way new 
the start. 


clubs have been active from 





Shown here, gazing at trophies of other years awarded to outstanding high 
school athletes by the Englewood, Chicago, Illinois, club are, left to right: 
Butler Laughlin, principal of Harper High School; Frank Jaske, club president; 
Edward F. Bradford, program committee chairman and Edward F. Moore, re- 
tiring football coach of Lindblom High School in whose honor the ciub held 
a testimonial luncheon paying tribute to his 40 years of coaching prep gridders. 
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Are 


~~ YOU 
missing 
a 
bet? 


As a Kiwanian you know 

better than any other 
business man the vast buying 
power and influence of the more 
than 170,000 members of our 
2,540 Clubs. 


You attend meetings 

where products and ide- 
ologies are discussed; you attend 
committee sessions where com- 
munity activities are conceived 
and executed; every day you see 
the high standard of living your 
fellow members enjoy. You 
have been instrumental in bring- 
ing the advantages of advertis- 
ing in The Kiwanis Magazine to 
many of the nation’s leading 
business houses. 


But are you overlooking 

the opportunity ‘of ap- 
pealing to your club associates 
to promote the products of your 
own firm or its publicity pro- 
gram in The Kiwanis Magazine? 
If your organization has nation- 
al distribution, your advertising 
head should be informed of the 
selling power of your publica- 
tion. We have prepared a bro- 
chure, “How To Reach Com- 
munity Leaders in 2,500 Towns 
and Cities.” Write for a copy 
today so you can present its 
story to your own advertising 
personnel. 


ADDRESS 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


The KIWANIS Magazine 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 








THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Experiment in Democracy 
(From page 7) 


interjected, “Yes. But what nation will 
be the elder brother ?” 

The Japanese were aware that prac- 
tice of democracy in the United States 
does not always measure up to theory. 
\t one time or another they mentioned 
economic inequality, graft in machine 
politics, lynchings and racial discrimi- 
nation. 

Probably the idea most persistently 
held and the one which we sought most 
to combat was that of the age-old con- 
flict between liberty and authority. One 
young man quoted The Road to Serfdom 
to prove that a democratic government’s 
efforts to aid its citizens economically 
were certain to result in regimentation 
and eventual dictatorship with the loss of 
all democratic liberties. Since he viewed 
these economic aids as being both nec- 
essary and desirable, he contended that 
democracy could not possibly last. 

In similar vein was the question, “Can 
you impose democracy on Japan or any 
nation? If so, when you impose it, does 
This 


proved a valuable question for it gave 


it not cease to be democracy ?” 


the speaker a chance to state that it was 
not the American purpose to force de- 
mocracy upon them but merely to pro- 
vide the information about democracy 
as a possible substitute for the political 
system which had led Japan to ruin. 
Once the Japanese felt assured on this 


se 


point their fear of being “propagan- 
dized” ceased and queries were put with 
the intention of obtaining information. 

The attitude of mind displayed might 
be characterized as at once critical and 
receptive. Defeat had made them pain- 
fully aware of defects in their country’s 
political institutions and had created re- 
spect for the United States, but whether 
political democracy and economic indi- 
vidualism could be transplanted and 
thrive in the differing soil of Japan was 
quite another question. 

They were aware, of course, that the 
Soviet system as well as the American 
had withstood the test of war and some- 
times brought Communism into the dis- 
cussion. One of them wanted to know 
wherein the American system was more 
democratic than the Russian. Commu- 
nism apparently made little appeal to 
them although many were equally doubt- 
ful whether the economical system of the 
United States would work in Japan. 
Political freedom appeared to have a 
far greater attraction than did liberty. 


Had regular college students with 


first-hand knowledge of Japanese gained 
on the battlefields been present at one of 
these lectures they would have gasped 
in unbelief. The prisoners displayed an 
almost incredible capacity for concen- 
tration and hard acute 
intelligence. Far from being the some- 


work and an 
what stolid automatons pictured in the 
early days of the war these men showed 
emotions very readily and displayed a 
keen sense of humor. Their spokesman. 
a naval captain, formally thanked each 
new lecturer at the end of his first ap 
pearance. They also gave applause at 
the close of each session, sometimes 
sporadically but with generous warmth 
if they had been especially interested or 
the lecturer had shown great facility in 
answering questions. 

Not that this work was all clear sail 
ing. The necessity of lengthy transla 
tions inevitably interfered to some de 
gree with a free exchange of ideas. This 
was especially true when the lecturer 
employed terms for which the Japanese 
language had no equivalent. In such 
cases some of the men themselves fre 
quently supplied the nearest word. 

Nor was a language barrier the only 
handicap. Probably no educator living 
would choose a prison camp for a desir- 
able school situation or contend that di 
rect indoctrination was the best method 
for teaching the moral concepts and val 
ues attached to democracy. Certainly our 
conditions were not those under which 
\mericans learn democracy by living 
it. However, our students had an earn- 
est desire to learn that is not always 
found among young Americans. Es- 
pecially interested and open-minded were 
certain ones who had been members of 
the Japanese Boy Scouts in their youth 

Early in 1946 the United States phase 
of indoctrination ceased with the trans- 
fer of both prisoners and key camp per- 
sonnel to Japan. There the work pio 
neered in Texas has expanded with 
results which are public knowledge. A 
single concrete evidence of the changed 
attitude toward democratic ideals is to 
be found in the work of our Japanese 
captain who has recently written a suc- 
cessful book explaining and advocating 
the democratic principles embodied in 
United States government. On receipt 
of the notice of its publication the group 
of Huntsville Kiwanians whose lectures 
are reaching a larger audience could feel 
gratified at having contributed to the 
xk * 


spread of democracy. 
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for detecting hard 
of hearing children 
check the MAICO 
Audiometer 






Yes, 90% of the 
precision hearing test 
instruments used in America 
are MAICO. Their use all over the 
world by schools, ear specialists, hospitals, 
clinics, airlines and the army and navy have made 
them universally accepted as the world standard for the 
accurate detection and measurement of hearing loss. 











Thousands of schools all over the coun- 
try have and use a MAICO Audiometer, 
either the portable D-8 model or the 
Master D-9. Acceptance by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association's Council on The. Bortciias 4:0: Anaiieaeer 
Physical Therapy has been granted 

MAICO instruments which even surpass these rigid requirements. With MAICO, hun- 
dreds of school children can be screened for hearing loss in a single forenoon. Maico 
Distributors are located in all the principal cities. For information on Hearing 
Tests, call one nearest you, or write. . 


“) THE MAICO CO., INC. 


The Master D-9 Audiometer 
MAICO BLDG., Dept. K2, Minneapolis, Minn. 























ENJOY WISCONSIN CHEESE! ..... 


Once again the Swiss Cheese Shop offers quality cheese aged to perfection found nowhere else in the U.S.A. 





HEART OF SWISS $2.50 








Approx. 244 Ibs. Postpaid 

FULLY AGED CHEDDAR 

(American) Approx. 5 Ibs. Postpaid $4.25 
ALPINE LIMBURGER 3 55 
4 pieces. Approx. 4 lbs. Postpaid $ ° 





NAUVOO BLEU CHEESE. A blue 
veined Roquefort type Cheese. Approx 
6 lbs. Potspaid ; $4.95 


PORT du SALUT 
Over 315 lbs. Postpaid $3.50 








© CONTA] w 





GIFT BOX — No. 1 
This box contains 5 liberal portions PLEASE ORDER BY NUMBER 





of Wisconsin’s finest Cheese ‘‘Alpine’ 


Swiss, “‘Alpine’ Cheddar, Baby Gouda, 


LE ROI — No. 5 





Melo-Pure and Smoked Cheese. ENCLOSE CHECK or MONEY ORDER “King of Cheeses” 
Net Weight Approx. 4 Ibs. $3 95 WITH ALL ORDERS. A new semi-soft natural cheese 
Postpaid sae ad itil Ideal as a dessert Cheece 
We reserve the right to substitute cheese PRICES INCLUDE ALL PACKING and is oe ga $3.70 


MAILING CHARGES 


of equal quality if necessary. 





HEART OF SWISS CHEESE — No. 2 
Fully aged Swiss selected for fine flavor and 
texture. Made in famous Green County, Wisconsin. 
You'll be delighted with the superb quality of this 
fine cheese for your own consumption or as 2 gift 


Net weight approx. 5 lbs. $4 90 


Postpaid 


“Alpine Shelf-Cured” 


THE SWISS CHEESE SHOP —5R!IcK CHEESE — No. 4 


The finest cf Wisconsin’s Brick 





BOX 335 Cheese, cured to a creamy good- 
ness that is the Gourmet’s de- 
MONROE, WISCONSIN light. Each Brick weighs over 


5 ds. 
Postpaid : $4.45 
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Mew 


Advertising 


Machine 





Illustrates : 


lc Post Cards 


FR E E! Learn how thousands of merchants 
and business men are boosting sales in spite of 
roduct shortages with le messages — printed 
na few minutes on gov't postcards — with 
amazing new, patented CARDMASTER. Your 
‘todays’ ideas for specials, read by prospects 
next morning. Not a toy, but a sturdy, adver- 
tising machine, built to last many years. Low 
price, sold direct. Guaranteed, tive years. 
SEN D NAM . We'll send free illustrated 
book of money - making 
ideas for your business and complete, unique 
advertising plans. Rush your name today. 


CARDMASTER COMPANY 
4546 Ravenswood Dept. 52, Chicago 40, Ill. 











MINSTREL-MUSICAL 
SHOWS 


MORE POPULAR THAN EVER 
MAKE MONEY — HAVE FUN 
Nation-wide Service Again Available 


Own Talent Professionally Directed. 
We Supply Everything. 
Terms Most Reasonable. 


Your 


WRITE 


John B. Rogers Producing Company 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 
Oldest, Largest and Best 


Still the 























“Everything Your Club Needs!” 


Cast Bronze Bells 

Luncheon Badges Flags & Banners 

Record Sysiems Emblem Souvenirs 
Send for Kiwanis Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St. Chicago 6, Ill. 
MILITARY 


KEMPER isc:00. 


HIGH SCHOOL and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


® 103rd year. Accredited education 
with military training to help de- 
velop courtesy, self-reliance, leader- 
ship. ROT Small classes. Varied 
social, cultural, recreational program. 
Sports for all—extensive schedule, 
5 gridirons, 5 diamonds, tennis, golf, 
flying. Pool, New stadium, gym. Catalog. 
Colonel A. M. H 
4627 Third St., 


Speaker's Stands 














ss ch, 
Boonville, Missouri. 








The Brunswick Kiwanis Club, Bruns- 
wick, Georgia, has fifty new double- 
deck beds with mattresses for sale to 
some club planning camp for under- 
privileged children. 











. he A a hh “J 
SPEECH DEFECTS &".°°.. 
Acute stuttering or loss of voice corrected. Normal speech 
restored, Speech developed in backward children, Resi- 
dential institute, 10 weeks" correction course for veterans 
needing help or 40 weeks’ training as specialists. Ap- 
proved under G.I. Bill and American Medical Asseciation. 
Dr. Frederick Martin, Martin Hall. Box K 
Bristel, Rhede Island 


From Kiwanis Knight 
To Knight of the Gospel 


(From page 10) 


Many other incidents along with those 


I have mentioned prove that the Kiwanis 





Knights have been successful. I, my- 


iself, wish to express my thanks from 
the bottom of my heart for the goodness 


they have shown to me. 
The years of tutoring by the Kiwanis 


club took the chip from the shoulder 


of the Kiwanis Knight. Each boy used 
that chip only when he went out into 
one of the branches of the Armed Forces 


|of World 


During 


War II to protect his country. 


my stay in the navy, I was 


accepted religion as a cure 
When I laid 


all of me before my God to accept the 


converted. 


for our troubled world. 
challenge of the Christian ministry, all 
of those incidents during my time as a 
protegé of the Kiwanis club came back 


to me. 


I AM MARRIED now and have two 
Norman, 


is three. 


fine sons: who is five, and 


John Jr., who Many times ! 


have felt thankful that I was set on the 
right road as a youth, to grow into man- 
hood with the right ideals and the right 
slant on life. 

[ am glad I could give my own per- 
sonal testimony of Kiwanis 


motto, ““‘We Build” has meant to me. I 


what the 
urge all members of the Kiwanis club, 
the world over, to take up the challenge 


When |] 


am through college and seminary, after 


of building young character. 


I want to belong 


that I too 


I receive my degrees, 


to the Kiwanis club, may 





|help and have 


a part in carrying out 
the motto, “We Build.” 

I am not only speaking for myself, 
but for the hundreds of boys who grad- 
uated from the Knights to become citi 
zens of good standing. In my mind there 
m 


Chairmen of the 


that was given me 


Youth 


is one thought 
of the 
club. “If you want something,” 
“think about it work 
Thinking about it gives you the will to 


by one 
he said, 
and then for it. 
work,” 

Since my conversion I am more deep- 
ly convinced that the work of the Kiwa- 
| nis club must continue and expand. The 
efforts the members of the Harrisburg 
| club have put forth cannot be weighed 


with gold or silver. The untold good is 





| only known to God. The incidents I have 
| 


'told you about are but a few compared 


xk * 


ito the good that is not known. 
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2 ot th Anniversary 


CLUBS 


North Hudson, N. J. .....March 
Clinton, lll. ............March 
Meadville, Pa. .........March 
OM City, Pe. oo 6 cece 1. ER 
Ruston, La. ............March 
Valley City, N. D. .......March 
Logan, Ohio ...........March 10 
Lindsay, Ont. ... .March 11 
Sedalia, Mo. ... .March 11 
St. Petersburg, Fla. ......March 13 
Lakeland, Fla. ..........March 14 
Bartow, Fia. ...........March 15 
Escanaba, Mich. ........March 16 
Manhattan, Kans. .......March 17 
Boonville, Ind. .........March 20 
Greeley, Colo. ..........March 21 
Marietta, Ohio .........March 21 
Stockton, Calif. .........March 22 
Chehalis, Wash. ........March 23 
Mexico, Mo. ...........March 23 
Pontiac, I!l. .. .March 23 
Kalispell, Mont. ........March 24 
Pullman, Wash. ; .March 27 
Tucumcari, N. M. .......March 28 
Harlan, Ky. .March 29 
eee eee March 31 


3 o th Anniversary 


CLUBS 
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El Paso, Tex. 
Racine, Wis. ... 











OFFICIAL 
PROGRAM 


For Kiwanis Clubs 


I9A4’¢ 


Approved by 
International Board 
of Trustees 


U.S..CANADA GOOD WILL WEEK 
April 27-May 3 


"| AM AN AMERICAN" WEEK 
May 18-24 


EMPIRE DAY 
(For Canadian Clubs) 
May 24 


ALL KIWANIS WEEK 
(Week of Convention) 
June 29-July 3 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(For Canadian Clubs) 
June 29-July 5 


CONSTITUTION WEEK 
(For U. S. Clubs) 
September 15-20 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 
October 1-4 


LOYALTY WEEK 
September 29-October 5 
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Congratulations to former International 
Guy H. VandeBogart of Havre, 
Montana, on his recent election to the 


Trustee 


presidency of the Northwest Association 
of Junior Colleges at its annual meeting 
held in Eugene, Oregon. 

Kiwanian H. C. Slaughter who became 
a charter member of the Kiwanis Club 
of Mitchell, South Dakota, in 1921, 
was given a testimonial dinner by 
Mitchell citizens in recognition of his 
civic contributions for over thirty-five 
years. Kiwanian Slaughter won his pri- 
mary fame for his longstanding leader- 
ship on behalf of underprivileged chil- 
dren. 

Orchids to George J. Greenwood, 
member of the Kiwa- 
nis Club of Portland, 
Oregon, who has been 
made President of the 
American Institute of 
Kiwanian 
affili- 
ated with The Bank 


Janking. 





Greenwor cd is 





of California. 


New President of the General Council 
of Service Clubs in Montreal, Quebec, 
is William J. 


the Kiwanis Club of 


Bryant, past president of 
Montreal. The fol- 
lowing service clubs are members of the 


Council: Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, Gyro, 


Progress, Kinsmen, Optimist and Zonta. 


Immediate Past President William E. 
Tiffany of the Kiwanis Club of Shaw- 
nee, Oklahoma, was elected to the 
House of 
Oklahoma 
last November. 


Representatives of the 21st 
Legislature in the elections of 


\t its annual meeting the National So- 
ypled Children and Adults, 
Inc. elected International Trustee Orvil- 
le R. Maxfield, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
This society has 42 


ciety for Crij 


a national trustee. 
afhliated 
2,000 local units. 
the needs of the handicapped and pro- 
vide a channel for the desire of the 
ordinary citizen to help in any way he 


state organizations and almost 


Its purpose is to meet 


can to make the program more effective. 


On the eve of his departure for the 
nation’s capital, Senator-elect Harry P. 
Cain, former mayor of Tacoma, Wash- 


ington, and long-time member of the 





Tacoma club, was presented with a Ki- 
wanis plaque to hang in his Washington 
senator did his part in 


office. Tacoma’s 


winning the war. Obtaining a leave of 
absence he enlisted in the AMVAT and 
was sent overseas early in 1944. Kiwa- 
nian Cain received promotions twice in 
the field, returning to his official duties 
as mayor of Tacoma in September, 1945 


with the rank of colonel. 


Former International Trustee Arthur R. 
Ford of London, Ontario, editor-in-chief 
and vice-president of The London Free 
Press, has been appointed Chancellor of 
the University of Western Ontario in 
London. He has been a member of the 
3oard of Governors since 1928. 


The new United States Ambassador to 
Britain is O. Max 
charter member and first president of 
the Kiwanis Club of Shelby, North 
Carolina. He is a former governor of 
the State of North Carolina and in 1946 
President Truman appointed him as Un- 


Great Gardner, 


der Secretary of the Treasury. 


William C. 


Ferguson is the Kiwanis Club of Denver, 


So proud of Kiwanian 


Colorado, that they recently made him 


an honorary member. He wears the 25 


year Legion of Honor pin. His pet 
project is No. 9 Pearl Street, the home 
the Denver club maintains for homeless 
boys, of which he is and has been a 
director for vears. 
Kiwanian Frank McCarthy, (left in 
picture below) member at Gallup, New 


Mexico, receives “Citation for Out- 
standing Community Service” from 
John W. McPherrin of New York City, 


Editor of “The American Druggist.” 
Kiwanian McCarthy was the 52nd drug- 


gist in the United States and the first 


New Mexico to receive the citation. 
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ty’ Not the Ay 
Sf price per pair \— 
— But the cost per 

mile... That is why 
such fine stores as 
Manhatten’s distinctive 


letcourt shop 


for Men feature the 
Stacy-Adams line 
to a knowing 
clientele. 












STACY-ADAMS 


iS hoemakens ince 1875 


Brocklon O2- y) assecheslls 
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Sarasota, Florida, has SO MUCH to offer you 
who would make a new home. Cultural ad- 
vantages of unsurpassed excellence. Sports for 
any desire, fishing, boating, magnificent snow- 
white beaches. Climate of healthful perfection 
the year-round. Friendly hospitable people 
you'll enjoy knowing as neighbors and friends. 


Sarasota has a superb location, truly the 
Riviera of Florida’s Gulf Coast. Homesites 
available on beaches or mainland. 








Write for booklet. If you plan to visit 
us this winter we suggest reservations 
in advance. Sarasota Chamber of 
Commerce, S. P. Stead, secretary. 





g « 
On The Gulf of Mexico 
FLORIDA 
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Community Medical Care 


(From page 26) 


the doctors as a private case and treated 
as such. As is often the case where the 
matter of expense is not considered, the 
child received more complete examina 
tion, with the necessary laboratory and 
x-ray work and consultation of spe 
cialists, without regard to cost. In all 
cases, even minor surgery, he was hos 
pitalized, and this at a time when it 
was common practice to do operations 
such as tonsillectomies at home or in 
the office 

The Sisters of Mercy, of the Mercy 
Hospital, have continued to cooperate 
throughout the entire period of service 
\ special ward for the care of children 
was developed by the hospital and was 
furnished by the Kiwanis club. Equip 
ment, decorations, tovs, everything was 
planned to make the stav in the hospital 
as pleasant as possible, and if any of 
the children were unfortunate enough to 
be compelled to stay there during 
Christmas they were compensated by 
having many of the gifts donated to 
them 

In the early days of this welfare work 
1 large portion of the investigation and 
. follow-up work was carried on by the 
members of the Kiwanis club. As has 
been the case in all charity and welfare 
work, this project has become more 
highly organized. The investigation is 
carried on now by trained nurses and 
welfare workers. The greatest need of 
this type of work has been considerably 
diminished by the highly organized 
County Welfare Department and with 
the greatly diminished medical person- 
nel in the community during the war it 
has been necessary to pay a small pro- 
fessional fee occasionally in order to get 
the work done. However, the club has 
continued, and will continue, to take 
care of the border-line cases—those who 
are a little too well off to deserve medi- 
tal assistance from the county welfare 
organization, and not quite able to take 
care of the work themselves. 

It has been our policy from the first 
to keep all of the histories on file in 
one place where they are in charge of 
a medical record clerk, no matter where 
the work was carried on. As a result 
we now have a total of 1667 case rec- 
ords, each child having his own record 
on file. If he returns at a later date for 
another condition, his old record is 
brought out and the new record added, 
but he is not classed as a new patient. 


Now, for every new patient sent in for 
care, two old patients return for further 
ittention. If this ratio continued 
throughout the entire period it would 
mean that for the 1667 individual case 
records there have been approximately 
3334 re-registrations for other condi- 
tions, or probably about 5000 individual 


vidual ailments. 


registrations for ind 
Chere have been 1141 operations per- 
formed, the bulk of which have been 
tonsillectomies which is normal in chil 
dren of this age group. Many opera 
tions for hernia, appendicitis, deformi 
ties and burns have been performed. 
One of the early cases wasa child who 
had a large part ol her body burned, 
requiring extensive skin grafting, 
1 long period of hospitalization, and 
special radium and other treatment for 
unsightly scars which developed later. 
It was discovered that one child had 
tuberculosis of the spine when he was 


He was treated on 


six months of age 





a frame in the hospital for a consider- 
able period of time and transferred to 
the sanatorium and later brought back 
to the hospital for a bone graft in his 
spine to give him permanent rigidity 
and cure of the tuberculosis. One little 
fellow had a severe prolapse of the rec- 
tum, a condition so embarrassing that it 
changed his whole mental outlook and 
made him a real psychological problem. 
This was repaired and with considerable 
work and expense his whole outlook was 
changed. During the war ‘he received 
some of the highest honors from the 
government for his splendid service in 
the Air Corps. Another young fellow 
with very severe curvature of the spine, 
a crippling deformity which had been 
neglected until his late high school 
vears, stood up under months of special 
treatment with casts, stretching, and 
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finally a fusion and bone graft to stabi- 
lize his spine. This boy .was able to get 
a job and carry on and is now back in 
the university studying medicine. 

In 452 cases children have been fitted 
for and furnished glasses at the expense 
of the Kiwanis club. This has been a 
very important part of the work, for 
children who cannot see rarely do well 
in school. In very many cases the 
teachers are the first ones who notice 
the child’s disability. In connection with 
this, much work has been done in 
straightening squint or cross eyes and 
in many cases it has been necessary to 
carry out a series of special orthoptic 
exercises, 

Thirty-four children have been treated 
for heart disease. Unfortunately, rheu 
matic fever is all too common among 
children and it results in heart disease 
if the child is not given prolonged bed 
rest and special care. During this period 
many unusual cases have been watched 
with special interest by the medical men. 

In the surgical field a number of cases 
of acute and chronic osteomyelitis which 
is an infection in the bone, were treated 
before the advent of penicillin and sul 
fonamides and these required long pe 
riods of hospitalization and multiple 
operations before final cure 

It has cost the Kiwanis club about 
$1500 to $2000 a year to carry on this 
work, and it has been estimated that 
every dollar put into this work buys six 
or seven dollars worth of medical care 
Even at the most conservative estimate 
this amounts to at least $10,000 a year 
—which is a quarter of a million dollars 
since the activity was started in 192] 

The relative costs have been higher 
in later years, but the number of cases 
requiring Kiwanis aid have diminished, 
and with the universal application of 
hospital insurance and now with medical 
service plans the need for this work will 
be further diminished. However, there 
will always be border-line cases and 
others requiring special attention that 
will need our help. 

With the rather exfensive building 
pro. *ct already started at our Mercy 
Hospital, there are plans for a larger 
and better equipped children’s depart 
ment to which the Kiwanis club has 


already subscribed a considerable sum. 


Our object will continue to be provision 


of better medical care and better facili 
ties for hospital care of all children, 
and the provision of complete medical 
and hospital care for those who could 
not otherwise have the benefit of good 


xk 


medical attention. 
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Q. Why does Kiwanis retain the im- 
mediate past president as a club officer? 


A. As a voting member of the club 
Board of Directors, the immediate past 
president is invaluable in maintaining a 
continuity of club administration. The 
provision assures the club of the benefit 
of his experience by way of his counsel 
and advice. The immediate past presi- 
dent is in a position to use his influence 
and to make helpful suggestions with- 
out presuming upon the leadership of 
the new president. 


Q. If an active member of our club 
is transferred to privileged membership 
is his classification open to a prospec- 
tive member of the same business or 
profession? 


A. Privileged membership in Ki- 
wanis is not associated with any specific 
classification. Any member eligible for 
this status and elected to such member- 
ship thereby releases his active classifi- 
cation. In order to maintain a strong, 
active membership, clubs are urged to 
fill all such open classifications with new 


men. 


Q. Is there anything against having 
the Membership Committee of a stated 
club a secret committee? 


A. It is not good policy for a club 
to create the impression publicly that it 
has no Membership Committee and at 
the same time have one secretly operat- 
ing. Some clubs have one or two mem- 
bers of that committee serve in a secret 
capacity in making more extensive in- 
vestigations of proposed members, there- 
by supplementing the general informa- 
tion secured openly by the Membership 
Committee. These clubs insist on being 
provided with this added protection in 
considering all proposals for member- 
ship. 


Q. My club’s classification for “mer- 
chant” is filled and there are remaining 
several other leading merchants in the 
community who otherwise meet every 
qualification for membership. Is there 
an answer to our problem? 

A. Yes. Revise your classification 
list. Define each classification in terms 
designating kind of business, not posi- 
tion, in which a member is engaged. 


“Merchant” in itself is not a complete 
As an ex- 
ample: “Clothing Merchant” is a major 
classification and may be broken down 


classification in Kiwanis. 


into legitimate subdivisions designating 
specialization such as “clothing—mens’ ; 
clothing—womens’; clothing—infants’.” 
Each subdivision is then considered as a 
separate classification. 


Q. There is a difference of opinion 
among the members of our club in re- 
gard to the spending of money on 
various projects. Some members feel all 
amounts, say over $50.00, should be pre- 
sented to he voted on by the full club 
membership. Other members feel that 
the directors and officers are elected to 
conduct the business of the club and 
should not have to refer any piece of 
business to the club as a whole for rati- 
fication. Will you please give us your 
opinion? 

A. The bylaws of your club in Sec- 
tion 4 of Article VII definitely state: 

“The Board of Directors 


members, approve the budget, ap- 
prove all bills, take counsel with 
committees, and have general man- 
agement of the club.” 

This bylaw authority is based on a 
sound operating relationship between 
the board and the club. 

It must be remembered at all times 
that the Board of Directors is subject to 
the will of the club. A sound practice 
for the club Board of Directors is to 
take all matters involving plans for ac- 
tivities and finance beyond routine 
operations to the members of the club 
who, after all, are going to pay the bill 
or raise the money. After the members 
adopt the prpgram, the details should 
be worked out by the board with the 
cooperation of the proper committees. 


Q. Please advise what is the youngest 
age one may become an active member 
in Kiwanis. 

A. The age limit in Kiwanis is that 
inherent in the provisions governing 
active membership which may be found 
under Article III, Section 2, 
club bylaws. 
member is secondary to his ability to 
fulfill the requirements of active mem- 
bership. 


of your 
The age of a potential 





shall | 
determine the policies and activities 
of the club, elect and discipline | 
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If you are interested in owning your own 
business, write us for further information. 


CULLIGAN ZEOLITE COMPANY 
1802 SHERMER AVE. © NORTHBROOK, ILL. 


Cope. 1946 Culligan Zeolite Co. Pat. Mos. 2.252.065 2,265,268 
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INTERNATIONAL 
BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 


36 EAST 22nd ST, 


NEW YORK 10, N.Y 
















PATENTS 


Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington, 14, 
D. C. Many years’ practice U.S. 
Courts and Patent Office. 











As a Kiwanian, you know at first 
hand the influential character of The 
Kiwanis Magazine readership, but 
have you ever considered the maga- 
zine for advertising your business? 
Write for free folder. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
520 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS! A cordial welcome awaits you at Hotel, 
. 
SW), HOTELS oF Distinction MAYFLOWER HOTEL r 
Akron, Ohio Spend more hospitable days ... among b 
yy J 3 2 friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels— 
Where Kiwanis Meets for Luncheon meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. I 
- Every Thursday CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC—Built in t 
GEORGE THOMAS CULLEN, Manager modern equipment and. ome agg” RE ye I 
1ursday. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ONT.— 
HOTEL a : 1200 outside rooms. Largest hotel in the British a 
Kiwanis Headquarters Empire. Kiwanis luncheons every Wednesday. 
ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, c 
MAN.—Modern fireproof, 445 rooms. Kiwanis ‘ 
meets here Tuesdays. J 
a be ER MA N HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK.- 
A 268-room modern hotel in a setting of trees and 
handsome boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any t 
Monday. \ 
HOTEL PALLISTER, CALGARY, ALTA.- 
1450 Rooms from $2.50 CHICAGO Headquarters for Kiwanis Monday luncheons. 490 
spacious modern rooms. I 
EMPRESS ned ce bhai seren B. C.—Ivy-clad £ 
beauty spot in the capital of British Columbia with 
HOTEL EDGEWATER BEACH HOTE L year ‘round aports. Kiwanis meets here. Tucedays. ( 
> “a ‘ 
V A bh C Oo U V E hb 1000 Outside Rooms Each With sud a a ; 
a Sherida O8 1 
KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS i Ss mage ecnamctepaag a 
Operated under the joint management of A 200-Car GARAGE in the CHICAGO ° 
the Canadian National and Canadian building Lake Michigan F § Famous. Maine Food / 
Pacific Railway Companies. ] 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore Rooms from $1.75 day 
Kiwanis Meets Wednesday ( 
2 Tojtb in When in St. Louis visit in BANGOR, MAINE at 
1 
. 7 
HOTEL Home of the Famous OU“ t 
CIRCUS SNACK BAR ‘ 
NICOLLET KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS SEE EB EEE BEBE ee i 
4910 West Pine ROsedale 3500 Where Kiwanians Meet in the { 
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SEVENTEENTH & STOUT. 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
John E. Donegan, General Manager 
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Where KIWANIS Meets 


KIWANIAN JIM GILDAY, MGR. 
IN BOSTON 


KO) AS! 
ne THE HOTEL TOURAINE , 
bs MAYELOUER George Siecaag Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 











Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 
COLORADO SPRINGS 
Largest and Finest Hotel 


Facing Pikes Peak 








c , Ee. Hyde, Treas. 
: Washington's frrest me = 
C.J. MACK, GENERAL MANAGER 








In NEW YORK 
KIiWANES 
headquarters are at 
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4 OKLAHOMA. For Men of Affairs 


ILTMORE In MONTREAL, CANADA wort 
OKLavOomaA CITY o THE bs Burton Fisher, 
eneral Manager 

W. E. EK, Manager "Wi nos 0 J* j 9 











Under Knott Management 





ON DOMINION SQUARE 











Headquarters Kiwanis Club ‘of Montreal 


DINKLER HOTELS 
—THE DANIEL BOONE— Where Kiwanis Meets 


ANSLEY HOTEL, Atlanta, Ga. ‘ 











In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Charleston Each room contains bath, circu- Aut 
¢: : it lating ice water, radio loud k- TUTWILER HOTEL, Birmingham, Ala. 
Kiwanis Meets at ° West Virginia’s or "Sy ‘bedrooms and all public THE JEFFERSON DAVIS, Montgomery, Ala. : 


newest and most space completely air conditioned, THE ST. CHARLES, New Oriaans, La. 
THE KENTUCKY, Louisville, Ky. 
E L F | D E L H OT E L papsmnuanan Rates $2.58 and up THE O. HENRY, Greensboro, N. C. 


W e dnesday Noon ROGER S. CREEL, Managing Director 


GUINTER 


























New Hotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 





his: HOTEL 
, MemP"" PEABODY 
**South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Pres. & Gen. Mar. 
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FEBRUARY, 


LETTERS 





Agreement on Nurses 


Sarah Corry’s article, “Power to Para- 
lyze”, is a superb job. One of the major 
reasons hospitals today are under-staffed 
by nurses is because for years hospital 
Boards of Trustees have closed their eyes 
to the economic necessities of nurses as 
human beings. Neither idealism nor no- 
bility will pay the rent or the laundry bill, 
and for too long, that alibi has been the 
criterion by which nurses’ salaries were 
judged, 

Miss Corry has done a number of ar- 
ticles for us up to the year 1943 and I 
would be very grateful if you would send 
me her present address. I should like to 
get in touch with her and congratulate her 
on this fine piece of work. 

ANN WALKER, R. N., EDITOR, 
THE TRAINED NURSE AND HOSPITAL REVIEW 


Yes, We Need a Paul Revere! 

In the December issue of “The Kiwanis 
Magazine” there appeared an article by 
George FE. Stringfellow entitled, “We 
Need a Paul Revere.” The article warns 
us of the danger of a great communist 
menace which is attempting to overthrow 
the democratic form of government under 
which we live in the United States. While 
it is true that we must be alert to the dan- 
gers of any ideology which opposes that 
system of government which we believe 
to work best for the great majority of 
\mericans, we would serve this purpose 
best by training our vigilance in the di- 
rection of the greatest menace. I refer to 
the fascist and elements in 
our midst who far exceed the communist 
forces. It is time that we realize that we 
are suffering from colorblindness. The red 
herring is really a black one. 

It is true, as stated by Mr. Stringfellow, 
that the foreign policies of the United 
States and Soviet Russia have heen dia- 
metrically opposed in both Europe and the 
Orient. Is it not rather foolish for us to 
expect that such clashes would not occur 
from time to time? But does this prove 
any internal danger of a communist up- 
rising? I think not. 

Mr. Stringfellow criticizes our govern- 
ment for supplying the U. S. S. R. with 
equipment, clothing and food. We have 
been supplying the same commodities to 
Germany and Japan, with whom we were 
at war but a very short time ago. This 
policy of foreign relief was adopted, not 
at the behest of any small group of con- 
spirators, but as a stop gap to prevent the 
economic collapse of the rest of the world, 
a disaster which would some day be felt 
here in the United States, 

Any fair minded individual must admit 
that there has been and probably still are 
communist sympathizers occupying minor 
government positions in this country. 
Other than this one point, a not very ser- 
ious one, Mr. Stringfellow -utterly fails to 
prove any strong, coordinated, Moscow 
dominated movement to establish a com- 
munist state in the United States. The 
communist ideology never has had a strong 


semi-fascist 


appeal for any large number of American 
citizens. It never has made any great in- 
roads on our political thinking. 

Consider, on the other hand, the disturb- 
ing influence which fascist and near-fas- 
cist thinking has wrought on the minds of 
far too many of our people. This includes 
not only Mr. American Citizen walking 
down Main Street, but also some of our 
law makers in Washington, D. C. The 
Bundists, the Klansmen, the Silver Shirts, 
the America Firsters, the recent Co- 
lumbians, the numerous other anti-Semitic, 
anti-Negro and anti-Catholic organizations 
have been much more vocal and much 
more virulent than the communist inspired 
citizens of our land. Many of these or- 
ganizations and their leaders have the 
powerful backing of influential American 
newspapers. Of what can the communist 
boast? The Daily Worker? 

It is true that these organizations, from 
time to time, in numerous places, have 
been outlawed. Legal decisions may dis- 
solve organizations but they do not eradi- 
cate the warped thinking of those adherents 
who have learned prejudice, intolerance 
and hate. These are the seedlings which, 
if allowed to grow, will envelope the land 
in a forest of fascism. This is the greater 
menace about which we should be more 
alert. When Paul Revere rides again he 
need not cry, “The communists are 
coming.” He had better shout, “The fas- 
cists are here.” 

HENRY I. MEYER 
CHAIRMAN, PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
PEEKSKILL (N. Y.) KIWANIS CLUB 


Optimism for 1947 
We believe indiscriminate talk of depres- 
sion tends to create depression. We urge 
Kiwanis International to recommend to al! 
Kiwanis clubs and to press and radio that 
they speak with optimism based on sound 
business judgment concerning outlook for 
1947 in order that the public mind be not 
forced, through fear, into a depression at- 
titude. 

A. M. LANDRY 

PRESIDENT 

OPELOUSAS (LA.) KIWANIS CLUB 


The National Debt 
In an article in the December issue by 
the chairman of the public affairs commit- 
tee, the national debt is given as “more 
than $400,000,000,000,” but most newspa- 
pers give it as around $270,000,000,000. 
Where did the $400,000,000,000 figure 
come from? eB, 
CHICAGO 

Chairman Stringfellow said “. our 
total national debt is more than $400,000,- 
000,000 and . . . total wealth less than 
$310,000,000,000, making us an insolvent 
nation...” It is broken down as follows: 
Federal debt 265 billion, state and local 
governments, 17 billion, private indebtedness, 
159 billion; total 441 billion. There are 
many authorities for these figures, the only 
basis for misunderstanding lies in confus- 
ing the national debt with the federal debt. 
In reporting our insolvency, and comparing 
our “total national” debt with our wealth, 
all forms of debt, not just the federal debt, 
had to be considered.—Ed. 
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MEET SPRING _2 
2ESePETERSBURG 







Springtime comes early in the 
Sunshine City . . . and most 
residents consider it the finest 
season of the year. 

Warm, Sunny, zestful days; 
fishing, boating, swimming, 
golf and other sports at their best; mocking 
birds singing, flowers in gorgeous bloom; 
always something to see and enjoy! 

It’s a grand time for a vacation 

and accommodations are usually 

plentiful. Plan now to come and 

meet Spring at St. Petersburg! 

For free illustrated booklets write 

G. W. Davenport, Chamber of 
Commerce— 


Hetershurg. 


FLORIDA 


TREE-RIPE 
FLORIDA ORANGES 


Are Delicious 


$5.00 susner 











GRAPEFRUIT 


Are Refreshing 


$4.00 susner 





MIXED BASKETS 


Oranges and Grapefruit together 
$5 0 PER 
° BUSHEL 
EXPRESS PREPAID TO YOUR HOME 


(No shipments to places in or west of 
Rocky Mountains.) 





You may now order those delicious, easy-peeling 


TEMPLE ORANGES 
$6.00 susner 





Send Check or Money Order to 


Postal Colony Co., Inc. 


Clermont 8, Florida 


DECALS 


Window Signs—Trade Marks—Product Identifi- 
cation—Decoratives—Made to your design and 
specifications. For prices, state size, quantity, 
and colors; send sketch. 


WM. K. WALTHERS, INC. 
233 E, ERIE STREET 
MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
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SPEECHES 00.95: cet: on0r 
ct Confider dential ‘Speeches 


For Every Oceasion,’’ a collection, “ 00. Public aking \ian- 
uel, $2.00, Officer's Handbook with Instant Parliamentary 
Guide, $2. 0% R ae of peopared talks mailed free Luger req eet, 


JOKES * Sone and sy rous 
ented #10 00 es year r's Joke 
$2 00 Toastmaster’ # Humor Guide , $2.00. ‘Tonk Night stories .§2. 


Poneb Lines $/.00 
Program Chairman's Fon Book. $2.00. 


PRO RAMS Ladies’ Night Program, $5.00. Beast 
Oleb & Ledge Stunts, $2.00. Many Others 
*Canadian orders filled. Write! 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
1468 W. Sth St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 

















SIX HIT PROGRAMS 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS « 


Ladies’ Nights, Conventions, Holidays 
Picnics, ete. Full evenings of sparkling 
laughter-packed originality. Everything 
furnishe Success absolutely gusras- 
\ipped anywhere: very low 
Thousands 7 A Clubs sa ‘Smash hit best 
ever."’ Wri for of Programs, 


references and guarantes. 
The Party Guild, i411 Bryn Mawr, 


Club Rents Are Back Again 


Regular Gongs |0°'x 6" with Club Emblem, 
$! 


Chicago 26, Jil. 











Gave! and Cover, complete 5.00 
Junior Gongs 7x5", with club emblem, gavel 
and cover complete. NOW ..$7.50 


Engraving extra in preparation 


"Old Glory’’ Manufacturing Co. 
165 W. Harrison St. Chicago 5, Ill. Wabash 2070 


Secy’s catalog now 





FREE 


TO SADDLE 





Why pay fancy prices 
for saddlery? Write for 
FREE Catalog that has 
saved real money for 
thousands of horsemen. 
Describes over 400 
popular items of English 
and American “tack.” 
I ship saddlery on ap- 
proval. Write today. 
"little joe’ WIESENFELD 
Dept. 52) Baltimore 1, Md. 









HORSE 
OWNERS 








SS Your Lighter Will WORK 
. better—with 


JMIN 


Gold Coated FLINTS 


and LIGHTER FLUID 


» ROCK FLINT CO., 
Boulevard, Far Rockaway, 


123 Doughty 
N.Y 











PATENTS TRADE-MARKS 
HAROLD K. MARTIN 


Patent and Trade-Mark Attorney 
89! National Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Patent, Design and Engineering Service 








Memorials - Testimonials 


Honor Rolls Awards Dedications - Etc. 
ENGROSSED (hand-lettered) designed in black, 
colors and gold on parchment for 
Scrolls - Albums - Plaques - Frames 
BOOK MSS PUBLISHED — Special, limited, 
deluxe editions. Complete Editorial, Writing 

Art services, 


L. A. Marlett (KM) 5403 Black St., 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door. We pay postage. 
Standard authors, new books, popular edi- 
tions, fiction, reference, medical, mechani- 
cal, children’s books, etc. Guaranteed sav- 
FRE Send for Clarkson’s 1947 catalog. 
Write for our great illustrated book 
FRE eatalog. A short course in literature. 
e buving guide of 300,000 book lovers. 


Free if you write now—today! 
CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. K472 1257 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Pgh., Pa. 


















“MEET YOUR MIND” 
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tricks 
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Fire Safety 


[N THE September, 1946 issue, after 
contemplating the LaSalle 
Hotel fire in Chicago, we wrote a short 


horrible 


piece in this department suggesting that 
at- 


a public relations campaign 


cigarette manufacturers give some 
tention to 
that would 


of life brought about by careless smok- 


attempt to cut down the loss 


ing. We suggested that laws might be 


passed limiting smoking in public places 


|if something were not done. 


Two things of significance have hap- 
First, 


disastrous hotel 


pened since this piece appeared. 


there was a series of 
fires of which the one that prompted 
our prediction seemed only a beginning. 


(Milwaukee, Wis- 


consin) already has passed an ordinance 


And second, one city 


dealing with the subject of careless 
smoking” in public buildings. The law 
does not limit smoking in hotels, as 


we said might occur, but it does provide 


a fine in cases where carelessness in 
smoking starts a fire, even though it 
only damages property slightly. This, 


at least, is a start in the direction we 


predicted. 
Public Opinion 
WE HAVE 


of mail lately commenting on the maga- 


been getting a great deal 
zine in general and several of the articles 
This is a healthy condi- 
it 
read, 
Even when letters 
editors like that they 
have stirred someone up enough to get 
So every letter is 


particular. 
tion for any publication shows that 
the 
thing. 


criticism, 


being for 
the 


to know 


magazine is one 


contain 


him to write a letter. 
welcome whether it contains praise or 
censure. 

But what we want to point out par- 
ticularly is that these letters illustrate 
how ineffective public opinion can be if 
it not it is divided 
and broken up into factions within it- 
self. We are impressed with this by the 
letters we are getting which have some 


is crystallized—if 


sort of criticism to offer. Almost every- 
body writes unfavorably for a different 
criticism, when 
considered together, itself out. 
One man accuses us of being anti-ad- 


ministration because we ran an article 


reason and most of the 
cancels 





against the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill 
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and another says we favor the govern- 
ment bureaucrats because we ran an ar- 
ticle which suggested government aid 
might help solve community housing 
problems. 

who con- 
and 


articles 


the 
the 
our 


there is 
eratulates us 
significance of 


Kiwanians who are proud 


Then group 


on timeliness 
general 
(especially 
to find Reader’s Digest material in their 
magazine) while in the 
tell to stick to 
Kiwanis news and happenings and never 


organization 


same mail others us 


mind general articles. 
We 


readers’ opinions- 


to 
especially with a non- 


certainly are receptive our 


commercial magazine published for an 
ranization membership which actually 
But with 171,000 
all 


ideas 


org 
owns the publication. 
reader-members—all thinking men, 
leaders in their community with 
of their own and the will and ability to 
express themselves—we do not even try 
to run a magazine which will not bring 
in a while. Bear in 


criticism once 


mind that we could do this- spite of 
our diverse readership, we could run a 
that 
single member—but it would not please 
As it is, 


vast 


magazine would not displease a 
letters of pre aise 


if 


either. 
the 
we wanted to make a 
the 
cause the minority 

Which 
wanted 
Public 
force in the world today—but only when 
the There are 
many plans for bringing international 
har- 
improving politics and all the 


many, 


are in majority, and even 
change and turn 
be- 
is widely divided. 
back to 
the first place: 


is the most powerful 


toward minority, we couldn't 


brings what we 
to 
opinion 


us 


prove in 


opinion is crystallized. 


peace, economic strength, labor 
mony, 
other big issues. Each one of them has 
a point in its favor. But unless every- 
body gives up a little in the interests 
the efforts of one in behalf 
cancel out those of 


in principle 


of unity, 


of his plan merely 
someone else who agrees 
although differing in details. 


CALIFORNIA STORY FIZZLES 


Last month we reported a new member from 
the Exeter, Calif., club whose classification was 
listed as Emperor and we hastened into print to 
be the first to inform the rest of the world that 
the State of California must have had a new 
type of government. Now we have learned that 
a typist who made the secretary’s report forgot 
to finish the classification. The member is an 
Emperor Grape Grower—he grows emperor grapes. 
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ORIGINAL LARGE-SCALE, SHARE-THE-PROFITS SYSTEM 





Investigate the FORDWAY* 


PONSORING gum self-service machines is the easiest and best way to raise steady income for your 
club activities. But only with good quality gum can you make repeat sales and hold public good. 
will. Only with attractive, trouble-free machines will sales continue steady. Only by dealing with a 
well established, broadly experienced, thoroughly dependable company will you be assured that the 
prestige of your club will be protected. And the only way you can be sure of all this is the FORDWAY! 


The gum: Ford gum is the finest ball gum made and is unexcelled by even the best stick brands for 
flavor, texture, purity and cleanliness. The finest ingredients, laboratory controlled, are processed by 
white gloved workers in clean, bright, modernly equipped factories, and every ball is branded with the 


Ford name. 


The machines: Ford machines operate with a minimum of moving parts, are virtually trouble-free 
and are scientifically designed to keep the gum clean. They are fully chrome-plated, extremely small in 


proportion to their capacity, and handsomely designed. 


The company: Ford Gum & Machine Co. is the oldest and largest of its kind, and makes both ball 
gum and its own machines at Lockport and Akron, New York. The company’s president is a director 
of the National Automatic Merchandising Association, organized to establish and maintain high business 


standards in the industry. 


Clubs that adopt the FORDWAY find they have a permanent source of high income for their 
activities and continue to enjoy satisfactory business relations with the Ford Gum & Machine Co. year 


after year. 


Write for large, illustrated, free booklet, 
“Sharing the Profits the FORDWAY,” which is 
filled with evidence to show why your club 
should plan to adopt the FORDWAY as soon 
as sugar restrictions permit. 





ee 


*THE FORDWAY IS THE GUM and MACHINE CO. 


OF GUM MACHINE SPONSORSHIP LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 








BATTERY TRUCKS need less attention 


Tiering of materials to the ceiling permits maximum utilization of stor- 
age space. This is a stop-and-go handling job in which battery trucks 
exce! because of their inherent flexibility and dependable operation, 


WO. 


ALKALINE BATTERIES 


give most 
trouble-free power 


po performance of American industry 
during the war furnished convincing evi- 
dence of the superior dependability and high 
availability of battery-powered material han- 
dling trucks. They stayed on the job 24 hours 
a day — day in and day out — with an amazing 
regularity that many users thought was im- 
possible until they saw it demonstrated. 
Here’s why: 

The electric drives in a battery truck are 
inherently simple, have few moving parts to 
require repair and replacement, and are free 
from wear-and-tear vibration. Exchange bat- 
teries keep the truck continuously supplied 
with power, so except for a few minutes to 
change batteries two or three times per 24- 
hour period, the truck need not stop working 
for servicing of its power unit. 

Besides requiring less attention, the bat- 
tery truck is also economical to operate. It 
uses power most efficiently because it starts 
instantly, accelerates rapidly, and consumes 
no power during stops. The current used for 
charging its battery is the lowest-cost power 
available. 

Because of these inherent advantages, the 
battery truck is therefore a most dependable 
and efficient material handling unit . . . espe- 
cially when powered by Edison Alkaline 
Batteries. With steel cell construction, a solu- 
tion that is a preservative of steel, and a fool- 
proof electrochemical principle of operation, 
they are the longest-lived, most durable and 
most trouble-free of all industrial truck bat- 
teries. Edison Storage Battery Division of 
Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West 
Orange, N. J. In Canada: International 
Equipment Co. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 





